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*A TIONAL characteristics are facts that transcend 

the thunder of the conqueror and the tears of the 

N defeated”, writes an editor in the “Contemporary 
Review. 

It may be because of these national characteris- 
tics, inherited from a race of sportsmen who have 
for centuries believed in physical out-of-door exer- 

fmm i503 and games as a part of empire making, that 
we find the English school boy limned in athletics. He is the 
inheritor of an ancestry of sport that has dominated and still 
dominates the consciousness of a great people. 

It is estimated that Englishmen spend two hundred millions of 
dollars annually on games, or an average of ten dollars apiece, 
and considerably more than England spends upon her army and 
navy combined, or upon her education or religion. 

It would seem, furthermore, that sport signified to the Britisher 
the “moral equivalent of war”, in that it furnishes the opportu- 
nity of keeping tense the wills as well as the muscles, and in con- 
serving and developing that vitality of manhood without which 
there can be no effective fighting quality. 

“Sport,” writes Price Collier, “is merely artificial work, arti- 
ficial adventure, artificial colonizing, artificial war. It is shoot- 
ing at a mark because there are no enemies to shoot at; it is keep- 
ing the muscles hard and the nerves steady, and the head, heart 
and body under control, by a subterfuge, now that the real ne- 
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cessity has passed. And though there are, perhaps, higher and 
better tests of patience and self-control and courage than are 
required at football, hunting, or golf, there is certainly no better 
preparation to bear those tests than the schooling one gets by 
playing these games.” 

According to the estimates of an eminent Cambridge Univer- 
sity graduate regarding the investments and expenditures in 
games, it would seem that the English student, even before his 
advanced college days, must have caught the prevailing habit and 
enthusiasm in athletics. The following are some of Mr. Lehman’s 
findings as to the amount of money involved in English sport: 


Annual 

Invested Expenditure 
nk a aitee dha» 64 Hes $78,035,000 $43,790,000 
SS ES ne ee 20,335,000 40,640,000 
NDR a gh has Owais b's We ae 06 2,750,000 2,945,000 
SE Seine diy vows sok o's ses 41,610,000 52,965,000 
EE ccdsveseobecsveveccyens, SG0CRRGD. 15,160,008 
EN 5 db Oe id cits Uda ab Sie Sse 2,600,000 1,587,000 
EEE bien Sek 49 0,0 bain. J viens « 1,451,250 1,188,975 
BE ea ai ath ks WG Gas bode o wabws 454 435,000 552,500 


But this list is but an earnest of Great Britain’s record of 
sporting proclivities. She also boasts of 750 golf links, repre- 
senting an investment of $2,625,000 with an annual expenditure 
of $3,627,750 for labor, the administration of clubhouses, for 
caddies, matches, professional and heterogenious expenses, in- 
cluding a considerable amount spent upon traveling golf teams. 
Add to these figures approximately $3,000,000 spent annually 
for rowing and $58,000,000 on football and cricket and one finds 
that he has not yet exhausted the practical interest of Englishmen 
in the play life. 

I saw not long ago some statistics of the London County Coun- 
cil which is now producing a revolution in modern English edu- 
cation, and these figures revealed the fact that in a single year 
there were played in the parks and the play-grounds of London 
provided by the Council, 178,494 games. These games consisted 
of a wide variety but the emphasis was placed upon tennis, foot- 
ball, cricket, bowles and hockey, There are in Great Britain 
more than thirty thousand cricket and football clubs and the 
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people who play games range inclusively from the costermonger 
to the King. It has been said that England is fighting somewhere 


in her wide domain all the time; it is certain that she is playing: 


somewhere all the time. 

Indeed, it is not merely at places like the annual cricket match 
at “Lords” or the picturesque boat races on the Thames that you 
see the Englishmen at play. They carry their playing habits 
with them as they go empire making. You may not always know 
the grade of society the English Pro-Consul comes from, but 
throughout the Orient you always know where to find him after 
business hours. At Bombay in the early six o’clock morning 
light as well as in the evening, officials and clerks alike are riding, 
bowling and cricketing about the athletic clubs and the fields set 
aside for sport, to be found now in every Indian city. 

I have met many Oxford and Cambridge graduates in Cairo 
who were teaching or holding official, positions in the land of the 
Pharaohs. I soon learned that no work or engagements could be 
depended upon between the hours of 4.30 to 6.30 in the after- 
noon, for then it was polo and athletics, though the heavens might 
fall. These athletic habits of the Englishmen have printed them- 
selves upon Orientals quite as deeply as any trait of the West- 
erner throughout the Orient, and often quite incongruously and 
foolishly as it would seem, the natives are found organizing their 
clubs and taking hours for exercise not always needed in these 
tropical out-of-doors, 

When his father and grandfather and great grandfather’s 
father have all been athletic, when virtually every public man, 
Prime Minister or peer, clergyman or school master has enhanced 
his reputation by being a “Blue” at one of the big universities or 
by achieving his “flannels” at a big public school: when, indeed, 
the head master is chosen almost invariably with his athletic fame 
in mind quite as much as his intellectual and executive equip- 
ment, when a good part of every.working day at school or college 
is given to exercising in the open in “God’s air and life on the 
land”—can one expect aught else in young England but the 
domination of athletics? From one point of view we are not as- 
tonished at Kipling’s lines regarding 


The flanneled fools at the wickets, 
The muddied oafs at the goals. 
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These hereditary and national traits have made an attitude 
towards athletics among English students quite different to that 
found among American collegians. In England, students play 
with their fathers and brothers in vacation, as well as at school, 
and for all classes of society there is a more or less settled morale 
of sport. There is also a habit of “playing fair’ and for the 
joy of playing rather than for the sole sake of beating an oppo- 
nent. The English boy is taught to play fair first, to win second. 

In the United States, though in a somewhat different way and 
also in line with national temperament, athletic exercises have be- 
come a kind of substratum of student life. The department of 
physical sport is the one department which is developed scientiti- 
cally and automatically by one and all. Collegians find here a 
central ground, a free masonry and a real enthusiasm in common ; 
it is also the sole place where the teacher and student meet with 
universal regularity. 

One is never quite sure of getting unanimity of interest in any 
group of students upon such subjects as philosophy, engineering 
or literature. Not even do such departments, more or less omni- 
present, as college debating, journalism, fraternities or dramatics, 
strike a generally responsive chord in all college hearts or con- 
versation. But once mention athletics and the student world is 
one. 

For more than twelve years I have been visiting American 
) colleges and mixing with students of all grades and classes. Had 
i I myself not been something of a devotee to both the in-door and 

| out-door athletic life which has captured so securely the romance 

and imagination of American youth, I fear that frequently I 
| would have been quite as desolate in college circles as the fond 
P| | parent who describes his visit to his son in a prominent Eastern 
i institution. He was taken to his son’s fraternity and intro- 
| duced to the “fellows.” He was appalled and struck with silence 
at the technical terms that fell from the lips of these undergradu- 
ates relative to the miraculous methods and devices practised by 
crack short-distanced runners, baseball stars and the famous 
“tackle” of the year. Finally as a climax to his visit, the fond 
parent was allowed the matchless honor of being introduced to 
the captain of the football team, the real autocrat of the under- 
graduate world in America, and the conversation which followed 
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caused this plain business man increasing wonder as to the ob- 
ject of college education. After an hour or more of attempts to 
understand the language of these enthusiasts of athleticism, he 
escaped into the open air describing his feelings to a friend later 
by saying, “I felt like a merchant marine without ammunition, 
being fired into by a pirate ship until I should surrender.” 

It was of American student athleticism that Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son remarked, “so far as colleges go, the side shows have swal- 
lowed up the circus and we in the main tent do not know what 
is going on.” ‘To the American collegian, whether we find him on 
the “gold coast’? at the oldest American University, or in a col- 
lege boarding house in a Colorado school which hardly has passed 
its first year’s milestone, athletics have taken on the dignity of an 
institution. Artemus Ward once said concerning his loyalty to 
the cause of the Civil War that he would willingly sacrifice all 
his wife’s relatives for the sake of the cause. The American un- 
dergraduate seems to be dominated by a similar devotion to the 
cause of athletics. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the American col- 
leges have been under severe fire both from college professors and 
discriminating parents who have beheld with dismay this rush 
towards physical competitions. As one college president said tc 
me recently in describing college life, “It is just getting together 
to cheer.” By competition athletics seem to have won over schol- 
arship and study. To many a student of education this tendency 
is considered a mania and its result just another shovel of earth 
upon the grave of collegiate intellectual life. From one point of 
view, it has seemed to college teachers a means for the corruption 
of faculties and officials, a crude cultivation of the mob spirit, an 
arousal of hatred between institutions and a perversion of the 
aims of education. 

The American student, with his nervous, excessive tempera- 
ment, “plays to win,” he 

“Sets his heart upon the goal 
Not upon the prize.” 


Furthermore, this winning idea so completely obsesses him that 
his motto becomes frequently ‘“‘to win at any cost.” Hence our 
endless troubles with such games as football and baseball, troubles 
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with professionalism, with coaches, with endless technicalities 


‘concerning umpires and penalties, with over enthusiasm and pan- 


demonium at games, and afterwards in celebration of victories. 
So keenly does this desire to win take hold of a college community 
that one is fairly depressed in the environment of a college when 
that institution has failed to win in an important contest, while in 
the vicinity of the victorious rival, a condition of “celebration” 
exists often quite out of proportion to good sense and decidedly 
inimical to the following day’s work. 

This ambition to pile up scores against opponents with all its 
attendant police duties and penalties, absorbs considerable time 
of American college officials, which could be placed to better 
purpose. I talked with a college president recently whose term 
of office hung by a slender thread because he had dared to make a 
stand against a certain infraction of athletic rules which it was 
customary for the authorities to “wink at.” Another college 
president said, “We realize that these things are wrong but what 
can we do? These athletic matters are in the hands of coaches 
and graduates and student committees and are hard to reach by 
the college authorities.” In other words, there is a different moral 
code as well as a different administration for games like football 
and baseball than for such departments as fall under the head of 
academic, social and religious life, and the college official who 
gets in the way of these athletic laws meets with the “steam 
roller.” 

Few American teachers would go so far as does a professor 
from the far West in a recent magazine article in which he says, 
“Training for a college team in these days, furnishes a Fagin-like 
drill in complex dishonesty which far out balances any benefits.” 
There is a quite generally accepted rule, or one might say an 
alleged accepted rule which makes the condition of playing upon 
a college athletic team consequent upon not having “competed in 
athletics for money directly or indirectly.” The professor just 
referred to relates an incident of a student who “got around” the 
prescription by meeting a friendly official in a room after the 
student had played in a professional game, when the friend said, 
“T’ll bet you twenty dollars you can’t jump over that suit-case.”’ 
The feat, not being difficult, was readily accomplished and the 
student received his money. The same student, in order to have 
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any opportunity for a college athletic career, was obliged by the 
present senseless rule of American colleges and universities, to 
sign the regulation statement declaring that he had never com- 
peted in athletics for money. 

All sorts of remedies for these athletic troubles are being ap- 
plied in the United States. Some institutions, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for example, have abolished inter-collegiate football and other 
athletic contests; other college authorities place the burden of 
responsibility and guilt upon a salaried athletic coach, whose 
reputation depends largely upon making his team win by fair 
means or foul. But the root of the difficulty lies in rules which 
are not supported by college public opinion and which the stu- 
dent feels justified in evading and which he can evade without 
losing prestige among his fellow students. To debar a man from 
engaging in college games because sometime or somewhere he has 
played professionally, is to debar the majority of college players 
of football and baseball in the United States, since the student 
who is proficient enough to be a claimant for a place on a college 
team has usually been devoted to his particular athletic specialty 
from early years, and by the nature of the case has been more or 
less associated with athletics that are not purely amateurish. 
One remedy which would seem possible, though sweeping, would 
be to disregard all distinctions between amateur and professional 
college players so long as a young man is a regular student and 
keeps up his studies with his class mates. Then college faculties 
may well tighten up their surveillance and hold upon student 
athletics through a more sympathetic participation and apprecia- 
tion of them, and by assisting the students to form a new public 
opinion in college regarding the real object and value of athletic 
games. This would help in many cases. 

A counter movement to make other departments of college work 
and college play prominent and popular, should not be disre- 
garded. The principle of the mother, which is not always that of 
prohibition and penalties, but changing the attention of the child 
from the undesirable to the desirable, may have a legitimate lesson 
here. By more efficient teaching and more united concentration 
those departments of academic life such as debating and history, 
English and literature, spoken and written, college journalism 
and the striking and fascinating application of scientific knowl- 
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edge to modern political and industrial conditions are being made 
so vital and so universal in their capture of student interest in cer- 
tain American institutions as to offset many of the above men- 
tioned athletic evils. 


“So the deacon swore, as deacons do, with an 
“T do vum” and “T’ll tell you,” 
He would build one shay to beat the taown, and the 
county and all the kentry round, 
It should be so built that it couldn’t break down, 
“Fur,” said the deacon, “it’s mighty plain that the 
weakest spot must stand the strain, 
An’ the way to fix it, as I maintain is to make 
that spot as strong as the rest.” 


This is no unreal possibility — to make the weak department 
“as strong as the rest.” I never talk with a representative of such 
institutions as the University of Wisconsin with its “new individ- 
ualism” and its attachment to the real life of the state without 
feeling that in education as in religion, the great gains are to come, 
not through negative legislation but through constructive empha- 
sis. There is an element of contest in the swift moving blood of 
young men that must be satisfied somehow. There is a boundless 
energy and a desire to pour out enthusiastic devotion that must 
be reckoned with and which may be harnessed to things other 
than ultra-athleticism. A graduate student in describing a foot- 
ball game at one of the old universities, watching the crowd 
coming from an athletic contest, said: “Little does this chattering 
crowd know what is really going on in this university.” He was 
a member of a small but select number of students whose main 
interest had been captured for intellectual things. To these men 
the things of the mind for which colleges really exist were prose- 
cuted 
“As it were almost ‘football’, as it were even your play, 
Weighed and pondered and worshipped and practised day and 

day.” 

But to speak a word of real conviction upon the other side is 
quite possible. In spite of all the horrors which are prophesied 
for American athleticism and in spite of all the present drawbacks 
and evils connected with this department of inter-collegiate train- 
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ing, there are distinct and valuable advantages in this mass en- 
thusiasm of students around their play. After the smoke of battle 
clears, when we are capable of getting perspective upon the whole 
range of our education in the United States rather than upon 
particular institutions, we may ask with legitimacy, has athleti- 
cism contributed or subtracted, does it add or detract on the whole 
from college training and from college life ? 

The practical policies of American college and university 
authorities would indicate the answer which official education 
would give. I have talked with hundreds of educators whose 
spheres of active teaching and administration range from Seattle 
to Portland and from Minnesota to New Orleans, and I recall 
less than a dozen men who would exclude athletics from the higher 
institutions of learning in their country. The growing tendency 
to expend large sums out of funds of collegiate corporations for 
gymnasiums and athletic fields is also a good test of the prevailing 
attitude toward the values of physical education.. 

Speaking from the point of view of one old graduate, I believe 
that the remedy and the right use of athletics exist not in carping 
criticism and scolding raillery against these games of youth, but 
in constructive reforms that breathe thorough going sympathy 
with students and a more intimate knowledge of the characteristic 
human nature of the college boy. I also join decidedly with a very 
large number of Americans in the conviction that our universities 
and preparatory schools have gained mightily, and much more than 
they have lost, by reason of the growth and development in athletic 
interest and athletic games within their borders. 

Our educational life has gained in the mighty stir of young 
hearts around the intense thought and action of the idea of con- 
test and success. It has gained in the ability for a correct analysis 
and appraisement of “fair play”; it has gained in the cultivation 
of a power to win or lose with equal steadiness of spirit, it has 
gained in the witness of the effect of training more rigid and 
ascetic than any modern military man knows; it has gained in the 
realization that the skillful, swift planning brain on the part of 
the eleven warriors on a football field spells victory or defeat 
quite as much as brawn and muscle; it has gained in the apprecia- 
tion of the limitless possibilities lying in co-ordination of fighting 
forces as a means for overcoming obstacle and interference. 
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And not only in this spirit of student team play and subtle 
loyalty to a cause has athleticism contributed to education. It has 
also afforded that, which as yet, intercollegiate intellectualism 
has been unable to supply, an occasion in a common battle for ends 
that can engage visibly and vitally an entire college community. 
No other interest in America has been able to draw together an- 
nually and frequently 30,000 to 40,000 people and thrill them 
with the spirit of patriotism and the ambition for superiority, the 
result of which has been the settling together and unifying afresh 
those diverse forces part educational, part national and part spir- 
itual, which, in such moments of high contest become conscious of 
corporate and resistless strength. 

It is my belief that in this exercise of sturdy physical compe- 
tition which gets down into the very blood of the American under- 
graduates, there is born a spirit and an influence highly educative 
and potent in the training of the man and citizen. The value of 
American athletics is not merely in the training up of individual 
physical powers but also in the creation and development of a 
loyalty and spirit akin to profound spiritual patriotism. 

It is difficult exactly to define the spirit of this play life, but 
one who really has entered into American college athletic events 
will understand it—the spirit of college tradition in songs and 
cheers sweeping across the vast, brilliant throng of vivacious and 
spellbound youth; the vision of that fluttering scene of color and 
gayety in the June or October sunshine ; the temporary freedom of 
a thousand exuberant undergraduates; pretty girls vying with their 
escorts in loyalty to the colors they wear; the old “grad”, forget- 
ting himself in the spirit of the game, springing from his seat 
and throwing his hat in the air in the ebullition of returning 
youth ; the mercurial crowd as it demands fair play; the sudden 
inarticulate silences; the spontaneous outbursts; the disapproba- 
tion at mean or abject tricks, —or that unforgetable sensation 
that comes as one sees the vast zigzagging lines of hundreds of 
students, with hands holding one another’s shoulders in the wild 
serpentine dance, finally throwing their caps over the goal in a 
great sweep of victory. One joins unconsciously with these happy 
spirits in this grotesque hilarity as they march about the stadium 
with their original and laughable pranks, in a blissful forgetful- 
ness, for the moment at least, that there is any such thing in 
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existence as Greek verbs and the mysteries of binomial theorems. 
Is there any son of an American college who has entered 
into such life as this who does not look back lingeringly to his 
undergraduate days, grateful not only for the instruction and the 
teachers he knew, but also for those childish outbursts of pride 
and idealism when the deepest, poignant loyalties caught up his 
spirit in unforgetable scenes: 


‘Ah! happy days! Once more who would not be a boy ?” 


A friend of mine had a son who had been planning for a long 
time to go to Yale. Shortly before he was to enter college he went 
with his father to see a football game between Yale and Princeton. 
On this particular occasion Yale vanquished the “orange and 
black” in a decisive victory. After the game, the Yale men were 
marching off with mighty shouts of triumph. The Princeton 
students collected in the middle of the football field, and before 
singing “Old Nassau,” they cheered with even greater vigor 
than they had cheered at any time during the game, and this time 
not for Princeton, but for Yale. The sons of Eli came back from 
their celebration and stopped to listen and to applaud. As the 
mighty tiger yell was going up from hundreds of Princetonian 
throats, and as the Princeton men followed their cheers by singing 
the Yale “Boolah,” the young man who stood by his father, looked 
on in silence, and with inexpressible admiration. Suddenly he 
turned to his father and said: “Father, I have changed my mind. 
I want to go to Princeton!” 

Such events are associated (in the minds of undergraduates) 
not only with the physical, but with the spiritual, with the ideal. 
The struggle on the athletic field has meaning not simply to a few 
men who take part, but to every student on the side-lines, while 
the pulsating hundreds who sing and cheer their team to victory 
think of the real effort of their college to produce successful 
achievement. This at least is some compensation for the domina- 
tion of athleticism. 








What Shall We Eliminate from the High 
School Course 


By Atice Starkey Puetrs, Farr Haven, Vermont. 


Panne 2 3 : : : 
HE introduction of the new vocational education 
into our high schools is making necessary many 
changes in the curricula and in many cases a com- 
plete re-organization of courses. If we are to add 
| 


to the boy’s course something that he has not prev- 
iously had, we must subtract from it some of the 
things which have constituted his already full 
program. The tendency of the past few years has 
been to add more and more subjects to the list of requirements 
and we have been making the work so extensive that sometimes 
we fear it is not quite so intensive as might be desired. And now 
comes the demand, “Teach the boy a trade.” By all means teach 
the boy a trade, but which of the subjects which now are being 
taught to him is superfluous and can, with least damage, be 
omitted, to make room for the new line of work ? 

Greek, as a high school study has become almost obsolete, Latin 
is no longer required except of those taking the classical course. 
Surely we can not require less English, for these boys who are 
being educated to take up a trade are looking to the high school 
for the equipment with which they are to enter life, and it is the 
duty of the school to teach them correct speech and an appreciative 
understanding of our greatest works of literature. Let so’: much 
literature be taught and so well taught that the boy will learn to 
love good books and desire to know more of them ; let so much his- 
tory be taught that the passion for it will be implanted in his very 
soul; let science be taught, with all the interest which it arouses 
in nature’s laws and all the possibility of discovery and invention 
which it opens up. If the boy is going to be a carpenter or a 
stone-mason or a farmer rather than a teacher, a preacher or a 
scholar, then there is all the more reason why the cultural subjects 
should be presented to him and presented so attractively that he 
will understand, in the later years, how to combine the labor of 
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the hands and the culture of the mind into a full and well rounded 
life. Surely, then, none of these subjects must be taken away 
from him. 

But what can he do without? In practically all of the small 
high schools the course of study calls for at least one year of a 
modern language and the language most commonly chosen is 
French. Now the average boy who is planning to take up a trade 
needs a knowledge of French just about as much as a cat needs 
two tails. Certainly if he is going to be a carpenter he will not 
plane a board the smoother for knowing the French words for 
“plane” and “board” and surely in his leisure hours he will not, 
with the knowledge acquired in one year, derive a great deal of 
pleasure and profit from the reading of French masterpieces. If 
then, the language is going to be of no benefit to him either in his 
work or in his recreation, why force him to spend his time on it? 
Every teacher of modern language knows the problem presented 
by the boy who is taking the language because it is required, but 
doesn’t see what use he is ever going to have for it, or what good 
it is ever going to do him, or “what sense there is in it anyhow.” 
And every teacher knows the difficulty of arousing enthusiasm for 
a subject which to such a mind presents no appeal in itself and 
which is being taken much as an unpleasant dose of medicine, 
which has been prescribed and must be gotten out of the way 
somehow. Not only does the study do the boy no good, but it 
wastes his time and patience, and the time and patience of his 
teacher, and the time and patience of the rest of the class, In the 
small high school, where all the beginners in French must be 
grouped together, what a proposition confronts the teacher. She 
must teach the bright girl who is preparing for college, who has 
studied Latin and is anxious to learn French, and at the same 
time, the practical-minded boy who is taking a general or business 
course, has never studied a language before and doesn’t want to 
study this one. She must not hold back the bright gir] and must 
not go too fast for the slow boy. The result, of course, is that she 
is unable to do just the right thing for either of them. Why not, 
for the sake of the boy and of the class, eliminate him from this 
class and fill his time with something which to him as an indi- 
vidual will be more valuable ? 

And why not go a little farther? Instead of requiring one mod- 
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ern language, let the teacher’s influence be used against the election 
of that language except by the pupils to whom it is to be of some J 
actual benefit. If subjects for mental training are desired, then 
advise the boy to take more mathematics and science; if it is 
cultural subjects that he needs, then emphasize the literature, 
history, art, — anything you please, but it is not fair to the boy 
to send him out from the public school with a superficial aequaint- 
ance with a foreign language, which he will immediately proceed 
to forget, while more than likely his use of our own English lan- 
guage is far from correct and he has not been even introduced to 
many of the great masterpieces of the literature which is his right- 
ful heritage. 


Whistler 


Teacher of Selection, the great and grandest art! 
He turned the night to day and put a pulsing throbbing heart 
Where death and darkness seemed full wide. 
Discoverer—-Guide ! 
He saw the stars! He smelled the rare and precious perfume of the 
flowers 
That bloom in beds made rich and fertile through dark hours. 
He taught that War with Conscience never can bring Peace. 
That souls that take a glare for their release 
Fade fast. That near and close at hand 
Is found the magic wand 
That, with its use, turns all to joy and song— 
Makes homely love so glad and strong 
That ever and anon 
The sea is called to engulf one. shade of wrong 
That might make weak that love— 
Puts yet upon the canvas of our héarts: Love ever shall a love prolong! 
MinnizE E. Hays. ' 





Outline Study of Caesar’s Gallic War 


By Suprerrntenvent A. F. Surron, Cuetan, WasHINGTON 
BOOK I. 
The Subjugation of the Helvetians and of Ariovistus B. C. 58. 


I. Introduction, (1) 
a. As a whole [except the Roman province in Transal- 


pine Gaul] 
Gaul is divided into three parts. (1) 
} 1. These parts are bounded and described; also a 


brief sketch of the inhabitants of each is given.(1) 
II. Narration of Caesar’s conquests. (2-53) 
a. The subjugation of the Helvetians, (2-29) 
1. Cause of the war. (2-6) 

I. The influential Orgetorix [three years 
previously, i. e. B. C. 61] had incited 
his ambitious countrymen, hemmed in 
by the Rhine, Mt. Jura-and Lake 
Geneva, to leave their territories [set- 
tle some place near the Bay of Bis- 
cay] and acquire the supremacy of all 
Gaul. (2) 

II. Orgetorix heads a conspiracy in which 
Casticus shall seize the sovereignty of 
the Sequanians, Dumnorix that of the 
Aeduans, and he himself that of the 
Helvetians; these three would rule all 
Gaul. (3) 

III. The scheme is disclosed to the Helve- 
tians, and Orgetorix must plead 
his case. He escapes and dies mysteri- 
ously. (4) 

IV. The Helvetians proceed with their de- 
signs and, with the Raurici, Tulingi, 
Latobrigi and Boii, prepare for the 
departure. (5) 
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They all decide to meet on the banks of 
the Rhone, March 28 [58 B. C.] (6) 


2. Progress of the war. (7-26) 


I. 


IIL. 


VIL. 


Caesar hastens from the vicinity of 


Rome to Geneva [in eight days] and 


the Helvetians ask his consent to go 
through the Province but he procasti- 
nates. (7) 

Meantime he builds a wall eighteen 
miles long, from Lake Geneva to Mt. 
Jura [along the Rhone] and builds 
garrisons and fortifies redoubts. When 
the Helvetian ambassadors return Cae- 
sar refuses to grant passage through 
the Province. The Helvetians vainly 
try to force a passage. (8) 

Dumnorix the Aeduan, desirous of a 
revolution, prevails upon the Sequan- 
ians to let the Helvetians pass out 
through their territories—the only way 
now left. [Cf. Ch. 6] (9) 

Leaving Titus Labienus in command 
of the newly made fortification, Cae- 
sar in about two months’ time hastens 
to Italy [Cisalpine Gaul], procures 
five legions, and [reaching Lugdu- 
num] is ready to meet the Helvetians. 
(10) 

The Aeduans, Ambarri and Allobroges 
all distressed, look to Caesar who de- 
cides he must not wait until the Helve- 
tians come among the Santones. (11) 
At the crossing of the Arar, Caesar 
overtakes the Helvetians and destroys 
the Canton, Tigurine. (12) 

The rest of the Helvetians, being hotly 
pursued by Caesar, send an embassy 
to him headed by [the aged] Divico 
who sues for peace. (13) 
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VIII. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 





Harboring against the Helvetians that 
disastrous defeat of Lucius Cassius 
Longinus (107 B. C. near Lake Gene- 
va) and the late attempt to force a 
way through the province, Caesar of- 
fers terms which the Helvetians re- 
fuse. Exit Divico. (14) 

The next day the Romans engage in an 
unsuccessful cavalry battle; then for 
fifteen days Caesar follows the enemy 
with only five or six miles intervening 
between his van and their rear. (15) 
Caesar has corn on ships on the Arar 
but can not use it because he is unwil- 
ling to retire from the Helvetians who 
have diverted their march from that 
river. He reprimands the Aeduans, 
through Liseus and Divitiacus, for not 
bringing the promised corn. (16) 
Liscus, compelled by necessity, dis- 
closes to Caesar the fact that some 
powerful private citizens are deterring 
the people from supplying the corn. 
(16) 

From Liscus, privately, Caesar discov- 
ers that Dumnorix, the brother of Di- 
vitiacus, for personal reasons is de- 
sirous of a revolution and is doing all 
he can against the Romans. He learns, 
moreover, that Dumnorix caused the 
flight of Romans in the late cavalry 
battle. (18) 

For the sake of Divitiacus Caesar de- 
fers action against Dumnorix until the 
two first named discuss the case. Cae- 
sar asks that Divitiacus permit him 
either to pass judgment upon Dum- 
norix or to order the Aeduan state to 
do so. (19) 
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XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 





Comforting the grief-stricken Divitia- 
cus Caesar pardons Dumnorix, but 
warns him and sets spies over him. 
(20) 

That night, with the assistance of Ti- 
tus Labienus and Publius Considius, 
Caesar plans a battle with the Helve- 
tians who have encamped at the base of 
a mountain [in the vicinity of the 
modern Toulon] (21) 

At day-break Labienus holds the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Considius [who 
has seen other wars| mistakes Labie- 
nus’s forces for those of the enemy and 
reports accordingly to Caesar. Labie- 
nus awaits orders for battle. Caesar 
withdraws to the next hill; unmolested 
the enemy move away [toward the 
northwest, intending to make the At- 
lantic Coast] (22) 

The next day, in order to get corn 
[and to establish a new base for him- 
self] Caesar advances to Bibracte. The 
enemy thinking it a retreat begin to 
pursue and annoy. (23) 

Caesar collects the baggage into one 
place and draws up his forces [about 
12 miles from modern Autun] on a 
hill; the Helvetians collect their bag- 
gage into one place and advance in a 
phalanx to the Roman line. (24) 
Caesar removes the horses and en- 
courages his men. The armor of the 
Helvetians becomes a hindrance to 
them and they retreat to a mountain a 
mile away where they begin to renew 
the battle. (25) 

From noon till late in the night the 
struggle rages. After the battle, dur- 
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ing which the daughter and one of the 
sons of Orgetorix are taken, a hundred 
and thirty thousand men _ escape- 
{toward the northwest] under cover of 
darkness. After three days Caesar 
follows them, (26) 


3. Close of the war. (27-29) 


Re 


III. 


The Helvetian ambassadors come to 
Caesar to talk surrender. While things 
are being arranged, after a night’s in- 
terval about 6,000 men of the canton 
called Verbigene hasten to the Rhine 
and the territory of the Germans. (27) 
Caesar orders that these be returned 
[likely to be sold as slaves], and admits 
the rest to a surrender. The Helve- 
tians, Tulingi and Latobrigi must re- 
turn to their territories and the Allo- 
broges must supply them with corn. He 
allows the Boii to settle in the territo- 
ries of the Aeduans at the request of the 
latter. (28) 

In the Helvetian camp are discovered 
lists from which Caesar estimates their 
numbers before and after the war. (29) 


b. The subjugation of the Germans. (30-53) 
Ambassadors from nearly all Gaul congratulate Cae- 
sar [on the outcome of the Helvetian war] and, with 
his permission, set a day for an assembly of all Gaul. 
They are ordained by an oath with each other to keep 
secret their deliberations except as agreed upon. (30) 
1. Cause of the war. (31-37) 


I, 


After that assembly the same chiefs 
of states return to Caesar sadly. Divi- 
tiacus the Aeduan speaks and says that 
the Averni and Sequanians once [about 
70 B. C.] ealled in the Germans for 
hire to help them against the Aeduans; 
that the Germans now hold a third of 
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ITT. 


VI. 


VII. 


the territories of the Sequanians and 
that in a few years the Gauls will have 
to emigrate unless the Romans aid 
them. (31) 

The fact that the Sequanians present 
are so silent and sad is explained by 
Divitiacus when he says that they dare 
not complain even in secret. (32) 
Caesar cheers the Gauls and dismisses 
them. To permit the Germans to hold 
the Aeduans (styled “brethren” and 
“kinsmen” by the senate) in thraldom 
seems to Caesar disgraceful; and to 
allow them to become accustomed to 
cross the Rhine seems dangerous, since 
they might not be satisfied even with 
all Gaul, and might very likely march 
into Italy as the Cimbri and Teutones 
did [a half century previously]. (33) 
Caesar asks Ariovistus for a conference 
and receives a haughty reply. (34) 
Caesar then requires of Ariovistus that 
he lead no more Germans over the 
Rhine and that he return to the Aedu- 
ans their hostages and permit the Se- 
quanians to do the same. (35) 
Ariovistus replies that he will govern 
those whom he has conquered as he 
chooses, and that Caesar may enter the 
lists whenever he feels so inclined. (36) 
At the same time Caesar receives this 
message ambassadors, Aeduans and 
Treveri, make complaints to him and 
he decides to hasten to Ariovistus. (37) 


2. Progress of the war. (38-53) 
I. 


After three days’ journey Caesar hears 
that Ariovistus is making for Vesontio. 
He himself marches day and night, 
reaches the town, and seizes it. (38) 
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While tarrying there a few days a panic 
seizes the Roman army, caused by the 
report that the German soldiers are 
huge and of incredible valor. Cae- 
sar’s men want to escape service, and 
wills are sealed throughout the whole 
camp. (39) 

Observing this condition in his army, 
Caesar calls a council and summons to 
it the centurions of all the companies. 
He reprimands them, and gives them 
to understand how confident he him- 
self is in them, and says that he will 
immediately break camp to ascertain 
whether they will be loyal. He says 
that if no one else will follow he will 
go with only the tenth legion. (40) 
The minds of all are changed and the 
next night at the fourth watch they set 
out on a route reconnoitered by Divi- 
tiacus and, on the seventh day of con- 
tinuous marching, come to within 24 
miles of Ariovistus, (41) 

At Ariovistus’s request, they arrange to 
have a conference within five days, and 
to meet each other accompanied by cav- 
alry. (42) 

Or a mound in a large plain they meet, 
midway between their camps. Each 
is attended by ten men mounted on 
horses, while the remaining cavalry 
take their stand, each 200 paces 
from the mound. Caesar reasons 
with Ariovistus, touching the follow- 
ing:—that Ariovistus had been styled 
“king” and “friend” by the senate; 
that presents had been sent him; that 
these honors had come to him through 
the kindness of Caesar and the senate; 
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VIl. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


that the relations between the Aeduans 
and the Romans were very close, and 
that Roman allies should be protected. 
[Cf. Ch. 33]. He then repeats the 
demands made in chapter 35. (43) 
Ariovistus expatiates upon his own vir- 
tues, and says that he was invited into 
Gaul [Se. ch. 31]; that all the states 
of Gaul attacked him and he defeated 
them in a single battle; that of their 
own free will and accord they had been 
paying him tribute; that he was only 
securing himself in Gaul, not attacking 
the Gauls; that he came there before 
the Romans; that if Caesar would leave 
him alone in Gaul he would recompense 
him with a great reward. (44) 
Caesar replies that he cannot abandon 
his allies and that Rome has the greater 
claim to Gaul. (45) 
The conference is broken up by the 
Germans throwing missles at the Ro- 
man cavalry. Caesar forbids his men 
to return a weapon upon the enemy. 
(46) 
Two days later Ariovistus requests an- 
other conference, but Caesar sees no 
reason to heed the request. He sends 
©. Valerius Procillus [a Gaul] and M. 
Mettius (who shares the hospitality of 
Ariovistus) to learn what Ariovistus 
has to say. They are cast into chains. 
(47) 
The next day Ariovistus camps within 
2 miles of Caesar who for five succes- 
sive days offers him battle. There are 
daily cavalry skirmishes. The method 
of battle the Germans use is described. 
(48) 
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XII. Caesar takes a position about 600 paces 
from the Germans where he may not 
be cut off from supplies, and throws up 
a fortification. (49) 

XIII. The next day Ariovistus again refuses 
battle because, as Caesar learns from 
some prisoners, it is not yet new moon. 
(50) 

XIV. The day following, Caesar tempts the 
Germans to battle. The German wom- 
en on the wagons surrounding their en- 
tire army, with hair disheveled and ih 
tears, entreat the soldiers not to deliver 
them to the Romans into slavery. (51) 

XV. Caesar himself begins the battle, which 
is fought with swords, hand to hand, 
many Romans leaping upon the 
phalanx and tearing the enemy’s shields 
away with their hands. P. Crassus 
sends relief to the Roman right wing 
which is in distress. (52) 

XVI. Forthwith the engagement is renewed 
and the Germans flee [northeast] to the 
Rhine, five miles from that place. 
Ariovistus escapes across this stream in 
a boat [and is heard of no more—per- 
haps he died soon after] but his two 
wives perish in the flight. One of his 
daughters is slain, the other captured. 
C. Valerius Procillus [Cf. Ch. 47] 
falls into Caesar’s own hands, and M. 
Mettius too is found. [Cf. Ch. 47]. 
(58) 

III. Close of the war. (54) 

a. Caesar conducts his army into winter quarters among 
the Sequanians rather early in the season, leaves Labie- 
nus in charge, and sets out for Hither Gaul to hold his 
court. (54) 

(To be followed by an Outline of Book II in a later number 
of Education. ) 
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The Psychologist in the Class Room 


Roxtitanp M. Sureves, SuPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Raw.utins, Wyomine 


i 


ROM the above title it is plain that an attempt will 
be made in this paper to show the applications of 
psychology to instruction in the class room. But 
there must be a science before it can be applied. 
This leads us to a brief consideration of the rela- 
oe of theoretical and applied science. Science is 
Ls necessity founded upon first principles which are 
* metaphysical considerations, and hence speculative. 

No science can free itself from the assumption of these first prin- 
ciples which it takes for granted. As suggested above, science 
leaves the consideration of these fundamental hypotheses to met- 
aphysics. The purity of a science, therefore, does not consist in 
its freedom from fundamental suppositions, for these are charac- 
teristics of all science. All science then has its theoretical or 
speculative basis and it does not make progress by denying this 
fact. Let us make it the point of our departure then to recognize 
this fact and govern ourselves accordingly. 

The history of science generally shows conclusively that all 
sciences have had their beginnings in a mass of speculative 
considerations. There was a time when all knowledge was in this 
speculative stage. No attempt was made to consider knowl- 
edge as having the many branches we now conceive it to have. 
There was no distinction between science and philosophy nor be- 
tween theoretical and applied science. Before Aristotle, the figure 
of speech, in which knowledge is likened unto a tree with its many 
branches really had very little or no meaning. 

Having given a number of reasons for our contention that there 
is no sharp dividing line between theoretical and applied science, 
we now set out to determine the relations between theoretical and 
applied science when the facts of mental life are under consider- 
ation. 
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We are in the field of theoretical psychology so long as it is our 
aim to determine the laws of the mind’s action, the way the mental 
facts are related and the laws governing these relations. It is the 
duty of theoretical psychology to analyze our mental life, and once 
this is done, to relate the facts of consciousness according to some 
principle under certain regular modes of activity, called laws. 
In this way the facts of consciousness get their explanation. The 
general procedure of science is to analyze, classify, and explain 
the particular facts with which the given science deals. The 
characteristic method with which the mental science of psychology 
deals is that of introspection, or that of direct mental analysis. 
It is through introspection that we become aware of the facts and 
laws of our mental life in their inner-relations, but this chief 
method must be supplemented by observation and experiment. 
Through observation we get suggestions as to the mental content of 
other beings. Through experiment we isolate and control certain 
factors of mind in which we are especially interested, and finally 
through the method of introspection we arrive at a conception of 
the inner-relation of the facts and laws of consciousness, 

Granted, then, that such a process as above outlined, is not a 
futile search for something that does not exist, let us turn to the 
facts and laws it is possible for us to find in our mental life, and 
then let us turn to a consideration of the use that the teacher is to 
make of these in the class room. First of all let us observe that 
knowing the mental facts is no assurance that a teacher will be 
able to apply them in a class room or out of it. But let me hasten 
to remark that knowing and doing are not two different things, but 
rather two phases of the same psycho-physical process, they are 
the mental and the physical phases of a single complex activity. 

Before the teacher can apply the facts of mental life and their 
laws in the process of class room education, she must have a goal 
towards which she constantly directs her activities. Her aims and 
purposes are the indispensable first factors in the equipment of any 
teacher worthy of the name. The first factor, then, in the equip- 
ment of a teacher, is a clear cut conception of worthy life ends and 
purposes, to which the educational aims and purposes must be sub- 
servient. Once a teacher has these aims and purposes in mind, she 
can bring into use her knowledge of the laws of mind action, but 
until then, her psychology and all other sciences are of no value to 
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her. Indeed, one and all may be worse than useless, they will lead 


to confusion and disaster. Psychology, then, is a means which 
like all other sciences, may be used in the services of certain aims 
and purposes, which are determined on ethical and moral, and not 
on scientific grounds. 


IL. 


Turning now to the recitation, we ought to be able to see clearly 
that if the teacher’s work in the class room is to lead to any posi- 
tive and valuable results, she must have in mind a definite aim or 
purpose, which it is the business of that recitation to realize. And, 
furthermore, if her results are to be the best possible, she must 


also see the relations of this particular recitation to the larger aims | 


of education and life. In short the teacher must have a philo- 
sophical vision, or her work will result in but little good, it will 
always appear artificial and superficial, with but little vital rela- 
tion with real life. This aim of the recitation is not private 
property, and should not, therefore, be withheld from the pupils. 
If the pupils are to get the most out of the class, they must con- 
sciously share the aims of the recitation. Every one knows the 
value of the feeling that develops out of the consciousness of the 
fact that a body of individuals are serving loyally the same cause. 
It is only when such a condition exists that a true spirit of co- 
operation can be developed, and the business of the recitation is 
unquestionably a co-operative business, an attempt to realize cer- 
tain definite aims. If not, then the recitation is aimless and will 
result in very little good, and more likely in positive harm. 
Suppose we now lay down a certain definite aim of education 
and see how this effects our class room procedure. Let us say that 
education is the process of unfolding and developing the latent 
powers and capacities, physical, mental, moral, and spiritual, of 
the individual, in accordance with a definite and rational plan of 
life. But how is all this to be done? How will it modify the 
procedure of the class room teacher? We have said several times 
that the work of the class room and the school will be futile if no 
definite aim is held in mind. We have also said that the aim 
must determine the psychological means we employ in affecting 
its realization. How shall we adjust our psychological knowledge 
so as to realize the aim set up? This is the greatest practical 
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consideration that confronts the class room teacher. This is also 
the point where many teachers stumble and fall by the wayside, 
and where many others take paths leading to the veriest absurd- 
ities of educational practice. This question, then, of relating our 
psychological means to our educational ends is one deserving 
further consideration. 

Psychology informs us of no more important principal than 
that every idea tends naturally and normally to expression. It’ 
does us no good to be informed by psychology that the human 
organism is psycho-physical or psycho-motor in its nature, if 
straightway we forget it and lose ourselves in the attempt to 
realize our aims. The learning process is a phycho-physical 
process. It is both impression and expression. The class room 
method must reckon with this important fact. The pupil learns best 
when he can give expression to the ideas he receives. This ex- 
pression may be given in the form of oral or written speech or 
through dramatization. This expression is a vital and important 
part of the educational process, and no true education is possible 
when we neglect this important phase of the process. Of course it 
is possible to gain something by the cramming process, but whether 
the amount gained is worth while may well be questioned. The 
one undeniable fact of psychology is that we are not mental at 
one time and physical at another, but always mental and physi- 
cal at the same time. Without such an hypothesis as this to 
guide us, education becomes a mere cramming process, a one-sided 
affair, mere impression without expression. This is what invari- 
ably happens when we have but little understanding of the na- 
ture of the individual with which we are dealing. 

Whatever is to be the method of the class room the teacher must 
have in mind the means and purposes of that recitation, and as 
we have already learned these aims and purposes will determine 
the means to be employed. And conversely, the means employed 
must adjust itself to the aims and purposes we wish to realize. 
Whatever be our method, it must adjust itself to the fundamental 
psycho-physical law mentioned above. With this principle in 
mind, the duty, of the teacher comes to be the developing of the 
powers and capacity of the pupil, through thought and expres-. 
sion, under the guidance and stimulus of the teacher. The art of 
questioning could have no higher aim to work to than that of 
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arousing the thought of the pupil and leading it to expression. 
And whatever the method of the class room, this must be the 
primary aim. In no other way can real interest in a subject be 
aroused. Interest that is lasting, must envolve the activity of the 
will. The impressions made upon the mind must be acted upon. 
The fundamental law of physics that there is no action without 
reaction applies equally well to the mind, if only we are conscious 
of our meaning. So much is said these days about the duty of 
the teacher to arouse interest in the pupil, that we should begin 
to inquire into our meaning of this word. The only living inter- 
est is that which is aroused in the pupil and makes him desire to 
know more about the matter in which he is receiving instruction, 
and the teacher of true psychological methods, will make it her 
aim to determine the best possible means of arousing such an 
interest. Of course when we speak of one kind of interest being 
preferable to another, we are no longer on psychological grounds, 
but in the realm of aims, purposes and will. But this only brings 
out at the last what we said at first, namely, that our psychologi- 
cal means and methods must always be subservient to the aims 
we wish to realize. 


The Song of the Withered Corn 


On autumn noons, when all is still, 

And the mellow light smiles near and far, © 
The corn-blades stream in level lines as breezes spring, 
And sing in long-drawn sighs the rune of the wind. 


I hear it rustling in the dead of night—that song,— 

The airy chorus still pursues its muse, 
Not sung to anyone, but breathed from Cosmos high, 
And he who listens long may dream of Love. 





HeLen Cary CHADWICK. 
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Teaching The Use of Books and Libraries 


Irene Warren, Scuoor or Epucation Liprary, 


University or Curcaaeo, Inurmois 
> 


Pummnommny OT RSES for teachers in the Use of Books and Li- 

braries have been presented so often on the 

C programs of teachers’ and librarians’ meetings 

during the last few years, that those most interested 

<q in the subject have come to think that school people 

have accepted such training as desirable at least in 

| theory, even if they have been unable to find a place 

for it on the curriculum. This may be the case, 

though there is a reason to doubt it. Granting that it is, I would 

like to urge upon those who are training students to teach, the ad- 

vantage to be gained by such courses, both for the teachers and 

students, with the hope of speeding the day when every normal 

school, private or state, every city training school, every educa- 

tional department of our colleges, in fact every kind of school 

training teachers for work from the kindergarten to the more ad- 

vanced college lines, shall find such a course essential to the effec- 
tive carrying out of its curriculum. 

For the benefit of teachers who have not ‘actively identified 
themselves with those believing such a course a practical essential 
at the present time I herewith present a few of the arguments in 
its favor. 

As yet organized libraries are not common to every community 
of the United States. A few states, for example New York, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin have systematically provided libra- 
ries for their people, but in the majority of states there are hun- 
dreds of communities without library privileges of any sort. 

As a college librarian, I am in a position to see with what widely 
differing ideas of books and libraries our students enter college. 
One freshman has had access to a well organized public library, 
a well organized school library and in addition plenty of good books 
in the home. Another freshman has had none of these, though he 
may come from an accredited high school and with high averages. 
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This does not always mean that he has come from a rural school, 
for many rural districts are better equipped with libraries than 
are some of our cities of fair size. In some cities where there are 
public and school libraries with good collections of books, the chil- 
dren have not been attracted to these libraries or trained to use 
them. There is no magic that permits a student unless trained 
to gain knowledge of this subject in an economic way any more 
quickly than he would gain knowledge of literature or any number 
of subjects. Certain it is, that while some instruction along this 
line is being given in some elementary schools, and some is being 
given in some high schools, it cannot by any manner of means be 
said to be universal as yet and so we have many students starting 
their training for teachers with very little knowledge of books and 
libraries. At present many of the college instructors are taking no 
notice of this fact, and although I have no statistics to present 
showing that this is an important factor in the failure or poor work 
of many students, I do not see how we can expect it to be other- 
wise. 

Early in the history of their calling the American librarians 
found themselves handling great quantities of material for large 
numbers of people differing widely in age, character, interests, 
and motives. They were at once forced to co-operate and standard- 
ize their work where possible or to be lost in a multitude of details 
and obliged to abandon all educational ideals. As a result, a tech- 
nique in Library Science has been evolved, which as presented at 
the most advanced library schools, occupies the entire time of the 
graduate student for two years. A very large proportion of the 
organized libraries of the country are now employing the same 
methods and devices, and international conferences of librarians 
have extended this co-operation and standardizing to Europe, Asia 
and Australia, For instance, between eighty and ninety per cent. 
of all the organized libraries of the country are using the Decimal 
classification, and it is being adopted in foreign countries. Every 
library makes its modifications and adaptations of this scheme of 
classification, sometimes few and sometimes many as the needs may 
be, but the basis remains the same. If the student, early in his 
training has listened attentively to the expert’s explanation of 
this scheme, he has a valuable asset for the rest of his life. Like- 
wise, an understanding of the card catalog, bibliographical aids, 
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regulations for readers and various phases of library organization, 
is of common interest to all patrons of libraries. 

Libraries throughout the country are being organized and ad- 
ministered with a definite relation to each other. Certain national 
libraries and agencies are collecting literature along certain lines 
with special reference to certain classes of readers. The same may 
be said of the state, civic and rural library agencies. Interlibrary 
loans have been established to economize the time of the readers 
and to allow each library the privilege of reserving its funds and 
space for its chosen field. By chance this information has been 
given a student in the civics or English class but until recently it 
was not the business of any one teacher to acquaint the student 
with such facts. 

Usually, at least one mature teacher attending the summer 
quarter of the university where I am librarian, asks at the loan 
desk if the library does not contain anything by Ibid, “ that author 
isn’t in the catalog.” The lack of knowledge of the common 
bibliographical terms and abbreviations, of the use of the table of 
contents and the index, of the various kinds of notes and economi- 
cal devices employed in book-making, place a student at a great 
disadvantage and eat into his time grievously. 

There are many reference books of a general character that 
would be valuable to the student and teacher and yet they do not 
fall within the province of any one teacher, dedicated as each is to 
his limited subject and curtailed in time in which to prepare 
himself and again limited to short periods in which to teach it. 
Dictionaries, cyclopaedias, handbooks, general bibliographies, and 
indexes, as well as many of the periodicals might fall into this 
class. “A librarian divides his readers into two classes, those that 
know how to handle reference books, and those—the larger num- 
ber — that do not; for such knowledge is the first requisite to the 
intelligent use of a library. One man will spend an hour in 
fumbling catalogs, or roaming about the alcoves of a library, when 
all he is trying to find out is the date of the Gunpowder Plot. An- 
other man, on the same errand, will turn to the “Dictionary of 
English History,” get the information, and be gone, all inside of 
two minutes, with a clear gain of fifty-eight minutes over his fel- 
low for other purposes of study or action. If we remember that 
these are representative cases, that this loss and gain are going 
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on daily in our libraries, we shall not wonder why some men attain 
to so much more knowledge than others.” Mr. H. L. Koopman, 
Librarian of Brown University. 

Efficiency is the word with which the world is conjuring at the 
present time and stranger things are coming to light in the 
efficiency tests than in the old days of magic. We are all bent 
upon finding “the ratio of the useful work or the effect produced, 
to the energy expended in producing it.’”’ No teacher hopes to 
impart any considerable portion of the information he has on his 
subject and every teacher sighs as he thinks how rapidly his pupils 
forget the little information they have gained. If teaching were 
measured by such standards as this suggests, the teachers’ profes- 
sion would be a sorry one indeed. The teacher may hope however, 
that the student will gain some little information and skill in 
handling the subject and will see its place in the universal scheme 
of knowledge. The student may even gain a desire to dig deeper 
into it in the future. He should have above all things on the com- 
pletion of the course in a subject, a knowledge of the working 
methods of the subject and the tools for further work. For most 
subjects, the great tool-house is the library. It is the duty of every 
professor to display, if necessary by force, the library privileges of 
his subject. No matter how well the few lessons in the Use of 
Books and Libraries may be presented by the librarian, unless they 
are constantly reinforced by each member of the teaching staff 
they cannot bring their best results to the pupils. Students are 
often slow to make the practical application of the principles. 

Practically as well as theoretically the library should be the 
center of the education scheme. As in the olden days all roads led 
to Rome —so in the modern period, from every subject on the 
curriculum the avenues lead to the library. In this day of intense 
specialization on the part of college and high school teachers, it is 
the source that makes even greater specialization possible and yet 
always offers the balance of a broadening horizon, To each student 
it should be a laboratory where ideas can be worked out. It should 
be also the place where interests of all sorts and pleasure for the 
leisure hours or minutes may be found. Thousands go through 
school never having gained such ideas of a library and are there- 
fore the losers for life. It has been no one teacher’s business to 
give it — it is the dawning privilege of a new instrument in the 
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education machinery — the librarian. For the directors of the art 
galleries, laboratories, museums, and libraries are the ones on 
whom the great masses are dependent for educational guidance 
after their formal school career is ended. It is therefore very im- 
portant that the student-teacher’ be told of these manifold possi- 
bilities of the library, because they cannot impart this information 
unless they have it and these are ideas that should be constantly 
working out in the educational system from the kindergarten to 
the college. The practical value of such work cannot be over- 
estimated — it means that you will actually have better carpenters, 
better lawyers, better brick-layers, better musicians and tradesmen. 

If a training school has any considerable number of books it 
certainly needs a competent librarian. A mere collection of books 
is no longer a library. A library is a collection of books organized 
for working purposes. The organization demands a knowledge 
of library science which is best gained by systematic training. 
Some schools are so small that they must combine the duties of the 
librarian with that of the teacher. In such cases, the teachers 
should be led to see the necessity of obtaining some training in 
library science. 

The large business houses are appointing librarians although 
they have very small collections of books. They have found that it 
is essential to keep these collections carefully selected and up-to- 
date. They see the necessity of keeping their men in touch with 
the literature along their special lines. The business librarian 
also keeps the men in his house in touch with this literature, in 
the large libraries of their respective cities as well as the libraries 
of the country. Perhaps our school systems would be more nearly 
abreast of the times if we took such an attitude toward the educa- 
tional literature and the literature of our special subjects. In in- 
stitutions where there is a librarian it is better to have him give 
the instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries than to have 
such instruction given by some teacher less familiar with the sub- 
ject. In choosing the librarian for such institutions, his ability 
to teach should be a determining factor. 

Some institutions are giving short courses in the Use of Books 
and Libraries for which credit is being given, others give no credit 
though they require the work. Again it is given as an elective, 
sometimes with credit, simetimes without. In other institutions 
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from one to ten lectures with assigned lessons for each are given 
in a required course in English, Methods, or some other subject. 

These lectures‘usually embrace some part or all of the following 
subjects: 

1. Library agencies of value to teachers, students and children 
—national, state, civic, and rural. 

2. The physical and bibliographical make-up of a book. 

3. Some of the general reference books and their use, diction- 
aries, cyclopaedias, handbooks, ete. 

4. Bibliographical aids in education. 

5. The organization of the training school’s library — regula- 
tions, catalog, classification, ete. 

6. How to make a bibliography. 

7. Educational periodicals. 

8. Reading lists for children. 

This is a period when the school people have acknowledged the 
necessity of a collection of books, a few see the necessity of organiz- 
ing the collection into a library and provide for it, others who see 
it do not see a way to have it done. So we find many of our teach- 
ers going out into schools where they are asked to classify, catalog 
and manage the library for the grades or high school, and they 
find themselves wholly unprepared for such duties. To meet these 
difficulties some summer schools in library science admit teachers 
assigned to library duties. Some schools training teachers are of- 
fering library courses adapted to such needs. The Indexers, a 
commercial house of competent librarians have a plan for taking 
care of the technical side of the school library, by putting the 
library in order, cataloging, classifying, ete. and if the library is 
at a distance, sending minute directions for the arrangements so 
that a teacher may easily carry it out. Then the teacher would have 
only the reference and bibliographical problems of the library to 
work out. 

The time has come when differentiation in library work is neces- 
sary and certain library schools are undertaking special lines of 
work. The demand for librarians to work with children and teach- 
ers is now great enough to provide special training for such 
librarians. Normal schools and high schools in cities need special 
librarians, elementary schools need at least a supervisor for a 
number of schools. The demand on the average teacher is too great 
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to expect her to add this specialized course to her training and 
to keep up in a subject which requires such constant reading. 

The part played by infancy in any undertaking is always diffi- 
cult. The place of this subject on the curriculum of the element- 
ary, high, college and graduate schools will probably never be 
great in quantity of time alloted to it, but to me, and I have been 
teaching it for sixteen years, it is one of the most vital subjects 
and will do more to eliminate waste, and to bring about efficiency 
in our students, than will any other one subject allotted even much 
more time. 

In case I have wandered from my thesis or confused you with 
my elaborations in closing I will briefly sum up my convictions: 

1. Every school having to do with the training of teachers 
needs a course in the Use of Books and Libraries given its students 
by a competent librarian. Such a course will train students to 
eliminate much of the waste in their present methods of study and 
make them more efficient workers. ‘ 

2. Such courses now being given usually contain: (a) an out- 
line of the library agencies of value to teachers and children; (b) 
an outline of the methods, devises, and regulations employed by 
the particular library especially if they are universally used by 
libraries; (c) systematic training in general reference books, 
bibliographies, and indexes: (d) an explanation of the construction 
of a book and its economic use; and (e) definite instruction in the 
making and keeping of bibliographies. 

8. Such instruction is necessary at the present time to carry 
out the curricula, to train student-teachers to instruct their future 
pupils in these lines, and to open up the avenues for their future 
study and research when the formal school course is ended. 

4, Libraries in elementary, high and advanced schools need to 
be systematically organized by expert librarians, who have also a 
knowledge of school aims and methods. Where this is not yet prac- 
tical a teacher should be assigned to the library work and given 
some training in library economy. 
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House-Keeping as a Public School Study 
Maser L, Keron, Pumapevpuia, Pa. 


SHE teaching of house-keeping in public schools is a 
much discussed subject in our country, and its im- 
portance is being more and more realized, with the 
prospect that it will soon become a part of the school- 
vp girl’s program. Domestic Science often includes 
= very little outside of cooking, and the necessity of a 
5 reeteey course is being keenly felt. 

An argument to discourage this forward step is 
audiiiiiae’ given to this effect, that the home itself should be 
sufficient for such teaching, and that to introduce it into the school 
would cause indifference to parental duty. It is true that mothers 
shotld work with their little daughters in the home and encourage 
them to do the pleasant, small tasks while they are young, thus 
creating a homelike atmosphere ; but many mothers cannot, others 
will not, and still others are not capable. Among the first class 
are ‘those whose other home ties, such as caring for aged parents, 
or earning the living for the family, prevent proper overseeing of 
the child’s work. In the second, are those who have not a large 
portion of patience, and who would rather do the work themselves 
than be hindered by a child; also those who leave all their work to 
servants, thinking themselves and their children above such menial 
service, or prefering to indulge in a constant whirl of social life. 
Scarcely less to be pitied are those who have been robbed of com- 
forts because of poverty, and who are ignorant and careless because 
they have never had a home to care for except a furnished attic or 
basement room in a tenement house. 

It stands to reason that girls who are handicapped by such 
conditions in the home, should have the instruction in school. In- 
stead of parents feeling relieved of the responsibility and becoming 
more careless, their interest will be awakened by the enthusiasm of 
the girl over her school training, and they themselves will be in- 
cited to be more painstaking. Those mothers who are ideal in 
their home life surely will not object to their girls having an extra 
hour a week of house-keeping in school. Imagine the influence in 
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the home when an eleven-year-old girl arrives, anixous to perform 
some duty which before has been disagreeable to her, but now has 
its charms because it has been presented to her in a delightful 
manner at school: the mother is amazed, and relieved that she can 
trust her daughter with these particular duties, the older brothers 
and sisters are proud and pleased, and the father is ready with his 
words of encouragement. 

Did you ever see a girl clap her hands in glee because she is to 
be allowed to scrub the floor? She will do this in a class-room, 
and if the teacher grasps her opportunity by expressing her pleasure 
at the pupil’s diligence, and at the results obtained, also by per- 
suading her that the work at home can be as full of joy if done in 
the right way, the girl will go to her home with the desire to please, 
and with the spirit of helpfulness. 

In the grammar grades a class begins its course in Domestic 
Science, which is one of the most important studies in the indus- 
trial line, because of this direct bearing upon the health of the 
community. The instructor is constantly hindered because many 
of the girls have not had their ideas of neatness, system, and care, 
sufficiently developed. If this class could have at least one year of 
house-keeping aside from cooking, before entering upon this special 
course, a better grade of work would be done and more general sat- 
isfaction experienced. The care of the kitchen, including neat 
dish-washing, cleaning cupboards and keeping them orderly, scrub- 
bing tables, keeping floor swept and stove clean, these lessons care- 
fully learned before those in cooking began, would be invaluable in 
the Domestic Science class-room. Table-setting and serving are no 
less important, and every complete Domestic Science course in- 
cludes these. Even washing, ironing, and bed-making are 
closely related, as they cultivate a desire for all-round tidiness. 

A class in the branches mentioned, conducted in a manner 
attractive to younger girls, by using toys of a large size for 
equipment, and songs to intersperse the lessons, would be valuable 
as a course preparatory to the cooking-school. The fact must also be 
taken into consideration that some pupils leave school before reach- 
ing the grade for Domestic Science, and thus are entirely deprived 
of this line of training. A class in general house-work can be in- 
troduced into intermediate grades, in order that they may learn the 
fundamental rules of housekeeping. 
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The economic and health values of such a course must not be 
overlooked. No way of teaching a child respect for the furnishings 
of a home, that she may not mar nor waste them, is more impress- 
ive than that of having a share in the care of them. And any girl 
of eight or ten can be made to understand that dirt and filth around 
the house are not companions of good health. The coming genera- 
tions of mothers, of the poor, rich, and middle classes, will be more 
efficient housewives, more cheerful home-makers; yes, even the 
divorce problem will in a measure be settled, when the principles 
of housekeeping are instilled in the hearts and minds of all our 
young girls of today. 


Pantheism 


It is not very wonderful to me 

That He who holds the waters in His hand 
Can cramp the universal deity 

Into the compass of a grain of sand. 


Why should I greatly marvel? Even I 
Can rival God or be a thing of nought— 
Can deaf my ear unto a beggar’s cry 
Or span the ages in a flashing thought. 


ODELL SHEPARD. 
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The Content of Composition Courses 
C. S. Duncan, Onto Stare University 


funy TSCUSSIONS on composition usually take one of 
two courses; either there is an emphasis upon the 
D value of personality in the teacher, or there is a sur- 
vey of devices to keep the boys and girls busy and 
Frimmommme eDtertained. In the first case, stories are told to 
= illustrate how apparently unpromising students 
have been awakened, have been transformed from 
sluggards into good scholars. In the latter instance, 
there is usually talk of new devices upon which assignments may 
be made or of new and novel tasks to be set. But is there no prob 
lem besides these? If there is not, why should there be a special 
department or a special series of courses devoted to personality 
and assignments? This paper proposes a far more fundamental 
question :—what is the content of composition courses ? 

One conspicuous and persistent feature of composition teaching 
comes to the mind of everyone whenever the subject is mentioned. 
It is theme-writing and theme-reading. The weary teacher may 
make the theme requirements few and far between; the reluctant 
student may postpone the evil day to the limit of the law; but 
sometime, if the course is a real composition course, the themes 
must come. The plan that has reached nearest to a complete eva- 
sion is oral composition; and yet this must be acknowledged to be 
a mere attempt to soften and render endurable the inevitable. 

Themes, however, merely as themes, are not content for a course. 
They may contain the content but they are really no end in them- 
selves. In chemistry, botany, history, there is a definite mass of 
material, of facts, of principles, of laws, which are admitted to be 
the special property of those subjects. One knows when he is study- 
ing chemistry ; but can one know when he writes a theme that the 
material belongs especially to composition? Is there a well-defined 
mass of facts for the subject matter of themes? Can the course in 
composition stake out its claims in the fields of human knowledge 
with as much precision as other courses / 
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It might be naturally expected that the answers to such questions 
could readily be found in the text books of composition and rhet- 
oric. But if one turns to them for reply, he finds no satisfaction. 
In fact such books are not built upon the subject matter of themes. 
They are filled with rules which show how themes may be made, 
but they do not contain the material out of which to make them. 
They give the plans and specifications for a building, not the ma- 
terial, or frame-work, or any brace or tenon in the structure. 

' These texts are a heterogeneous mixture in themselves. If they 
are examined with care, there will be found in them some psychol- 
ogy. For instance, there is one general prerequisite for good 
writing, called knowing the audience —the reader — for which 
one writes. It must be readily acknowledged that such a study be- 

longs within the realm of psychology. The rules or order or cohe- 
"rence, or sequence, of emphasis, may also with equal justice be 
claimed by logic. The best of several possible, correct phrasings, 
the true, felicitous words may be selected on the principles set 
forth by esthetics. For guidance in matters of syntax one should 
naturally turn to grammar; for spelling, to the dictionary. If 
these importations are taken out of the composition texts, what is 
there left? There are, of course, suggested exercises, sermons or 
essays on the value of good English, models from the masters. Of 
these three classes of material, the second and third may be 
claimed by English literature, —if indeed, they are worthy of 
a place in the text at all. There remain for examination, there- 
fore, the suggested exercises. 

Are these exercises based upon a well defined mass of material, 
upon a unified group of facts or phenomena, which can constitute 
the content of composition courses? It seems a reasonably fair 
test to consider two or three lists of suggested exercises with a 
view to answering this question. The following one is taken from 
a recent textbook : 

“1. The principles of out-door cookery. 

2. How to manage a high school athletic team. 

3. Running a school paper. 

4. Oliver Goldsmith’s humorous poetry. 

5. ‘Earless on high sat unabashed Defoe’ — who wrote it? and 
was it true? 

6. Delivering daily papers. 
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7. A good system of football signals. 
8. Training for the quarter mile. 
9. Was Macbeth a coward? Was Hamlet? Are they alike ? 

10. The chemistry involved in cooking an egg. 

11. The habits of a red-headed woodpecker. 

12. Learning to pronounce French. 

13. The first novel I ever read, and the latest. 

14. How I learned to shop. 

15. The first railroad in the United States. 

16. The guinea pig — its name, its characteristics, and value. 

17. Learning to do housework. 

18. The principles of high school debating.” 

Here is a wide range of subjects, which have been selected with 
the evident purpose of appealing to the knowledge and the experi- 
ence that freshmen of both sexes in college may be expected to have. 
There can be no doubt, also, that they are practicable for that pur- 
pose. But clearly enough, too, there is no coherence to the subject- 
matter involved in their discussion. The teacher of composition, 
who has tried to read themes intelligently on all of these subjects, 
who has tried to “illuminate” them in class diseussions, must have 
taken practically the whole realm of human knowledge for his 
province. There would be need for training in English literature 
(4, 5, 9), in ornithology (11), in chemistry (10), in zoology and 
| bacteriology (16), in home economics (17), in history (15), to 
say nothing of athletics and social life. It may, of course, be 

argued that the student has his choice of subject; if he has never 
run a school paper, or debated, he may have played football or run 
races. This is granted; but the teacher must know them all. To 
be sure, only the elementary things are expected from the students: 
and yet the teacher should be able to discuss the subjects of all 
themes with some considerable thoroughness. 
} Another series of subjects has been selected from one of the most 
popular of recent texts. 
“1, Senators should be elected by popular vote. 
2. The people of America have less real freedom than the peo- 
’ ple of England. 
8. Rules of morality have little effect on conduct. 
4. Hamlet was not insane. 


- 


5. All anarchists should be deported. 
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6. Prohibition weakens the will power of the citizens. 
7. The United States would gain by annexing Canada. 
8. Nothing is more important than caring for the health. 


9. <A republic is not the best form of government for every 
people. 

10. Labor unions have improved the condition of the laborer. 

11. Hamilton’s conception of government was superior to Jef- 
ferson’s. 

12. A foreign war is the most powerful agency in uniting all 
parts of the country. 

13. All universities should be controlled and supported by the 
government. 

14. Longfellow has written one poem that will live. 

15. Life was more interesting fifty years ago than it is now. 

16. A great deal of time is wasted in reading the daily papers. 

17. The Mexican war was unjustifiable. 

18. The government should establish postal savings banks. 

19. Municipal elections ought to be non-partisan. 

20. The national capital ought to be removed to a place nearer 
the centre of the country.” 

If the former list was broad, this one is profound. The topics 
comprise some of the deepest and most difficult problems in eco- 
nomics, political science, history and sociology; there are thou- 
sands of ponderous volumes in our libraries dealing with different 
phases of them. They have divided and puzzled the keenest and 
maturest minds of recent times. And yet the teacher of compo- 
sition is presumed to be able to judge the value of themes on them 
all; the teacher is supposed to be able to “illuminate” them all. 
Clearly enough, once more, there is here no well-defined boundary 
for the field of composition. 

Here is a third assignment, chosen, like the others, with more 
or less chance. It can certainly be duplicated a score of times in 
any composition text. “To fix in mind the difference between the 
forms of composition”, runs the exercise rather ingenuously, “try 
to write pieces of exposition, description, and narration on each 
of the following: Frost, ice-harvesting, hazing, football, Hal- 
lowe’en, country school, James Whitcomb Riley.” What would 
the harvest be? Do not these last topics show only too clearly 
the strain on the author’s mind to conjure up some kind of sub- 
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ject, no matter much what it is? If there is method in the selec- 
tion, it lies in the variety, against which no valid criticism can 
be made. But something is wréng when any kind of topic will do 
upon which the student can produce a theme. 

The idea seems to be forced upon us that there is no definite 
boundary set for the subject-matter of composition. The whole 
world may become its province. Whatever the eye of man hath 
seen, whatever the ear of man hath heard, whatever the heart of 
man may feel—“all thoughts, all passions, all delights’”—may be- 
come the ministers of composition. The teacher of composition 
may wander to and fro upon the face of the earth seeking what he 
may use. Under these conditions can one become a specialist in 
composition? What background of reading and experience, what 
breadth of view and depth of thought would this require! The 
task is beyond human possibility. 

Some teachers and some textbooks, lost in this “original chaos”, 
have engaged in the eternal search for literary devices. To them 
the subject matter of composition has been point of view, domi- 
nant tone, mental state, methods of developing paragraphs, simple 
incident, dramatic episode, or some other whatnot upon which an 
assignment may be made. Whenever and wherever these devices 
become the all-important thing, form will dominate substance, 
and there will result that much-to-be-despised thing, the “manu- 
factured theme.” 

But the rhetorical devices upon which assignments may be 
made, while useful and even necessary for carrying on the course, 
are not the content of composition work. They correspond to 
laboratory apparatus; they are the mechanical means only. Co- 
herence is.a principle of good writing to be sure, but it is not 
the essence of good writing. Selection is a rule for guidance, 
serviceable, indispensable, but not yet the essence of good writing. 
Is it not clear that these are things to talk about, tangible things 
for students without imagination to grasp, and not the substance 
of the composition course ? 

If the odds and ends of other subjects are removed; if gram- 
mar, logic, esthetics, and psychology are carefully distilled out; 
if the phraseology of music and painting is eliminated, then there 
will be left the substance of the themes. Here is the real essence 
of the composition course, if it exists at all. The theme that is 
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up for discussion is, for the time being, the content of the course. 
This, and nothing else, is the subject-matter of composition ; all 
besides is devices, means, or frills. Composition, therefore, like 
sociology, must find its place in unifying the substance of other 
courses by its consistent point of view. As sociology strives to 
turn all the discoveries of history, economics, psychology and the 
natural sciences to the service of man’s welfare as a member of 
society, so should composition find its legitimate and fairly well- 
defined task in turning to the account of self-expression and of 
thinking the modicum of truth and the fragments of experience 
which students possess. And as composition draws from science, 
social and natural, it should seek the truth, in so far as it is an 
art, it should seek beauty, with the understanding, if possible, 
that “truth is beauty, beauty, truth.” 

These things, perhaps rather obvious, and certainly incontes- 
table, have been too often lost sight of in the desire to keep stu- 
dents writing. Wise is the dictum,—to learn to write one must 
write. But to manufacture a theme out of those lazy and ill- 
considered places of youthful knowledge, a theme which is hastily 
scanned for the external mistakes in spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and grammar, is worse than sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal. Such a process of writing and reading misses the 
real content of the course. Two themes that show careful thought, 
that have been carefully planned, that have been carefully written, 
and have been carefully read, are worth a half dozen made out of 
the froth and foam of unconsidered commonplaces, beaten up in 
the mad effort to make themes, and read with little or no atten- 
tion to the substance. Because composition has been brought 
from its former position “pinnacled dim in the intense inane” ; 
to dwell among men, is no proof or reason why it should wander 
over unknown ways or bring back such reports as did Sir John 
Maundeville. Every theme written should tell the truth,—the 
truth of fact or imagination. It can not be wise to let boys and 
girls juggle details “to heighten the effect”, to idealize and over- 
draw, to make fiction out of every theme, without being made to 
appreciate the difference between such “manufacture” and the 
truth. 

Teacher and student should search in the content of compo- 
sition courses—the subject-matter of themes—for the truth. For 
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the best welfare of the student too much emphasis may be laid 
upon “training the imagination.” He can usually acquire all 
too rapidly the vacuous facility of “doping out” a theme. The 
topic is suggested by the teacher; the student knows three or four 
commonplaces about it, things which he has picked up but never 
considered ; a fictitious illustration is made up to fit the common- 
places,—and the theme is done. The result of such a process is 
an inane, but correct theme, “the abomination of desolation.” 
And the teacher must feel his responsibility, too, for knowing the 
content of the course. It is impossible for the teacher to be com- 
petent to criticise a theme unless he is competent to judge the 
substance. The difficulty then becomes evident that tHere are too 
many topics, and they are too varied. An obvious solution sug- 
gests itself. The enthusiasm of the teacher is contagious. When 
he becomes an enthusiastic leader, the student will become an in- 
terested follower. The wise teacher of composition, therefore, 
will confine his theme topics within the bounds of his interest and 
knowledge. Within these limits the teacher may speak with 
authority, for he knows what is there. He may criticise with 
authority, also, and for the same reason. 

This, then, is the final point. The content of the composition 
course is made up of the subject-matter of the themes written for 
and discussed in the class. The wise teacher will not permit the 
theme topics to fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, but will 
concentrate them upon his own interests and knowledge, interests 
which must be broad and genuine, knowledge which should be 
reasonably thorough. If he finds himself out of touch with his 
class in these matters, he will set to work putting himself in har- 
mony, by study and thought. No teacher needs to think more care- 
fully or more clearly than the teacher of composition. Herein lies 
the secret of “teaching composition through ideas.” The thinking 
of the teacher inspires thinking on the part of the student; self- 
expression on the teacher’s part begets self-expression of the stu- 
dent. The teacher of composition should have his hobbies and 
should ride them hard. The teacher of composition should realize 
that the telling of the truth, with simplicity and clearness and ac- 
curacy is better far as mental discipline and as a training in Eng- 
lish than many vain imaginings and insipid concoctions of com- 
monplaces. 








Nemesis in Julius Caesar 
ANNE Battery, Centrat Hien Scuoor, Derrorr, Micniean. 


samc’ TERE appears in the May number of “Education” 
a paper by Henry A. Burd on Nemesis in Julius 

= Caesar, expressing views not in accord with aca- 
demicians in general, and dissenting in particular 

dog from the following note quoted from a widely used 


= high school edition of Julius Caesar. 
| i “A mistake in judgment led him, Brutus, to the 
assassination of Caesar, and the inevitable Nemesis 
followed in the form of physical disaster. But there is no stain 
on his conscience, and there is no moral catastrophe, as in Mac- 
beth.” 

Mr. Burd’s sum-up best reveals what his objections are to the 
note just given: 

“Brutus struck the blow which made him a criminal and the 
inevitable retribution was the recognition of this fact and, conse- 
quently, the destruction of his ideal, the blasting of his philosophi- 
cal creed, and his own spiritual as well as physical death.” 

In contrasting the two notes, we wonder how the tracing of the 
Nemesis of Brutus should give conclusions so widely different. 

There are certain things in which certainty is not expected. 
There are variant ideas as to how families should be raised but 
there is no perceptible movement to stop raising them. There 
must be disagreements in politics or we would not have the poli- 
ticians always with us. We tolerate the disagreements of our 
modern attorneys ever discussing the evidence pro and con and 
ever inclining toward the side of their retaining fee. 

But there are certain things in which certainty is expected. In 
literary technique—where thought is to beget thought—the laws 
are certain and consistent. It is this fixity that makes mental 
anchorage a good holding-ground. 

The first note quoted seems to me a correct one from the ac- 
cepted terms of the drama. The second note, supported as it is 
by a mind sharp with fine training, seems rather more enthusias- 
tic than discriminating. 
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To an understanding of terms used in the tracing of Nemesis: 

(1) A tragic hero is a person of great repute and prosperity 
who falls into adversity, not through inherent wickedness, but 
through some error, crime, or folly. 

Brutus fell through error; Macbeth through crime. 

“O error, thou never comest to a happy birth 
But killest the mother that engendered thee!” 

(2) Conflict in tragedy is the cloak of forces: forces without 
and the spiritual state of the forces within. In other words, the 
hero is in the grip of the world-order, breaks with it, and is un- 
able to escape the universal law. 

Brutus’ conflict is chiefly from without. 

By definition of tragedy,—The inner plus the outer conflict 
equals the tragic drama. 

In Macbeth both the opposing forces are in his interpretations of 
the prophecy. He is easily influenced for good or evil. Lady 
Macbeth supplies the force for evil which he lacks but strongly 
inclines to; the powers of tragic evil are in full control. This is 
Hegel’s idea that the opposing force is united with the soul of 
the fighter. These terms are for the mature mind but no high 
school boy or girl is so young that he cannot grasp in some form 
sin and death. No high school student is so young that he cannot 
realize what Browning has pictured forth in this clash of forces: 
“When the fight begins within himself, a man’s worth something. 
God stoops o’er his head, 

Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 

He’s left, himself, in the middle. Prolong that battle through 
his life! 

Never leave growing till the life to come!” 

(3) God has given to man free-will. God Himself cannot 
force man; for it is His will and law that each soul shall shape its 
own eternal future. We call a man a free agent but we expect 
him to act according to his character. Character, as a force modi- 
fying personal will, is one of the recognized elements of dramatic 
effect. Professor Moulton defines character in the drama as the 
momentum of one’s past life which has force to carry him over a 
crisis. 

Brutus resolutely and irrevocably willed to do right. From the 
initial step of his conflict to the end, we see this: 
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“Brutus had rather be a villager . . . under these hard condi- 
tions.” 

“To wish things done, undone.” 

“T killed not thee with half so good a will.” 

(4) Nemesis in its origin is the Greek Fate. Each literature 
applies the term in either a personal or impersonal way. Nemesis 
in Shakespeare is the result of the character’s own deeds and is in 
proportion to his crime, error or folly. Save in one play, Shakes- 
peare’s Nemesis is impersonal ; it is retributive justice, or “poetic 
justice.” The character suffers not so much from what he actually 
does but from the motives from which his actions take their rise 
and the earnestness with which he struggles toward “the light.” 
His struggle closing in upon him arouses our pity; his doom and 
at last his fate, our fear. We say the character recognizes Neme- 
sis or fails to as the justice of his doom appears to him. 

(5) Outside of Dante, “spiritual death” is a rare thing. 
Browning has one “lost soul”; Shakespeare none. In the strict 
Hebrew codified godliness, “God will not be mocked”, but the 
menace carries with it no such term as “spiritual death.” In our 
own New Testament we find “Only one had not on the wedding 
garment.” And it is no longer merely speculative to say that 
Judas’ repentence is implied in “he hanged himself.” 

Now, for the moment assuming the truth of “spiritual as well 
as physical death” in Shakespeare, where would we look for it? 
In his four heaviest villains or in his tragic heroes? Would it be 
exemplified in Shylock, Iago, Edmund, and Richard IIT? Or, 
in Brutus, Othello, Macbeth and Hamlet ? 

Does Shakespeare make Othello, the murderer of the body, a 
greater sinner than Iago, the murderer of the soul? Dante’s 
greatest teaching in Paolo and Francesca is that the murder of 
the soul is greater sin than the murder of the body. No one 
equals Dante in setting forth the “degrees of moral catastrophe.” 
Shakespeare cuts them out next with lance-like incision. Let us 
not tear and hack where two such moralists have so clearly de- 
fined. Another strong point in the degree of moral catastrophe 
may be found in the fact that Brutus is sleepless before the mur- 
der; Macbeth, after. Do like causes produce unlike effects ? 

(6) I quote again from the paper under discussion: “Brutus 
as only a man thinks when remorse is preying upon 





is thinking 
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his conscience and when self-accusation is driving him to despair.” 
‘ “Remorse is the torture of noble minds”, says Scott. Brutus’ 
remorse is of this kind. Brutus’ mind was never sin-darkened ; 
or we might say his “conscience has no stain.” Brutus does not 
sink into despair. His whole mental attitude is upward toward 
“the light.” Browning’s Saul and Eliot’s Silas Marner sink into 
“despair”,—characters antithetical to Brutus in literature. 


“Countrymen, my heart dost joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


Are these words expressive of spiritual cheer or of despair? They 
are quickly followed by: “Caesar, now be still; I killed not thee 
with half so good a will.” There is no more “despair” in Brutus’ 


mind than there was “crime” in his deed. 
The play is not an evolution of conscience. The play is not 
an evolution of sin. 
‘ Shakespeare’s moral code is one with all that we call the faiths, 
—God, repentence, forgiveness, eternal life. Shakespeare’s moral 
teachings are one with the teachings in the Old Testament con- 
cerning man and his everlasting battle in the order of sin or error, 
wanderings, suffering, final triumph over evil, and purification. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar is an evolution of intellect. Brutus 
falls through error, is purified by “recognizing Nemesis.” There 
is no stain on his conscience. Nemesis is in the form of physical 
disaster. We are tracing in Brutus’ conduct Shakespeare’s first 
attempt in three dramas, at moral manliness, the last one of which 
is Hamlet, so ideal, so introspective that we no longer speak of 
“Hamlet” as though we were speaking of flesh and blood. 








The Organization of Education 
By Frepreric W. Sanprrs 
(Continued from September Education). 


ce. A course in literature and esthetics, which in most schools 
would necessarily be almost exclusively a course in literature. 

One hour a week might be given to grammar, composition and 
elocutionary training, and in connection with this work the a-b-c 
of comparative philology might possibly be presented to the class; 
and one hour each week might be devoted to the most interesting 
literary and artistic creations of the world in chronological order, 
thus making a valuable contribution to the study of history while 
giving the young people a glimpse of the great world classics; but 
the greater part of the time—-say, three hours a week—should be 
devoted to a flexible course in the literature that would be most 
attractive and most beneficial to early youth and most likely to 
give the young people a love for reading. At the beginning of the 
course the pupils should be asked to tell (either orally or in writ- 
ing) what they have read that they have most enjoyed. At the 
end of the first week let them write out a statement of all the works 
they have read that they can remember, tell why they like this 
that they have read and do not care for that, and state what kind of 
reading they generally prefer. This should be done in class unless 
the pupil prefers to do it more elaborately outside of school hours. 
These statements should be carefully studied by the instructor, 
who should work from them in preparing future work for the 
class and in guiding the individual reading of the pupils. The 
pupils should understand that these written statements are pre- 
pared by them so that the instructor may remember what they 
tell him or her as to their previous reading and present prefer- 
ences ; here, as everywhere, the pupil should think of his work, not 
as a formal composition, but as something having an immediate pur- 
pose. The oral and written statements of the pupil, the first month 
or so, should hardly ever be criticised from the standpoint of 
form (unless an individual pupil is especially desirous of getting 
such criticism), if they can be understood ; barring such cases as 
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those in which a kindly explanatory correction by the instructor 
would check a laugh on the part of the blunderer’s fellow pupils. 
Everything possible should be done to make this course a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one for the young people. Working in the light 
of the data obtained from the pupils’ statements the first week of 
the school year, reading lists should be carefully prepared, and 
some notion of the contents of these lists at once given to the 
pupils, partly by the explanatory commentary of the instructor and 
partly by turning the young people into the library to thumb the 
books themselves, Each pupil should be required to read a few of 
these books and poems, but the selection should be largely his own. 
Not intense, analytic study, but enjoyment of literature should be 
cultivated. At this stage of growth there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that a love for reading will be better cultivated by a wide, 
than by a thorough, knowledge of books. The library should be 
large and have much variety, and there should be many copies of 
the books most likely to make a general appeal to early adolescence. 
The pupils should be read to, and encouraged to bring to the class 
the best that they have severally read—that is, the things that 
appeal most to them. The more different the reading of the in- 
dividual pupils, the more interesting this exercise might be made 
and the better the opportunity to cultivate expressive reading 
aloud on the part of the pupils. Of course if A is especially in- 
terested in B’s account of what he has read or in his extract there- 
from, A will be likely to get a copy of the book for his own home 
reading. A part of the reading should be in common, selected 
with prayer and trembling by the instructor to appeal to the largest 
number and yet enlarge and uplift their minds. Such of the 
acknowledged classics as.can be used with satisfaction to the pupils 
should be made use of; but a classic should not be forced upon 
them merely because the judgment of adults has declared it to be 
a classic. In the last third of the year I think it will be found that 
the work read in common can safely be chosen for its beauty and 
strength (as cultivated adults judge such matters), and that al- 
most all of the pupils will enjoy it. Biography will have its place 
in the literature read by the youth of this department of the 
school. The Bible should afford a part’of the field for selection. 
I would suggest that beautiful selections therefrom be presented 
to the pupils without expressly stating to them the source of the 
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selections. When the pupils show a sincere appreciation of the 
excellence of these selections, the book and chapter from which the f 
selection was taken may be stated to the pupils. Jt should never ) 
be forgotten that the great function of literature is, not to improve 
the style or the taste of those who peruse it, but to enlarge the self 
by a knowledge of and sympathy with the life and thought and 
feeling of those differently circumstanced from ourselves yet 
sharing with us the fundamental traits of human nature. As re- 
gards the choice of literature for this stage of school life, it may 
be added that the instructor need not fear to introduce a little of 
that which makes the greatest appeal to himself, of that which he 
himself enjoys most, inasmuch as his own enthusiasm may general- 
ly be depended upon to awaken some response on the part of the 
pupils, but in the main what is to be read must be determined by 
the preference of the pupil, and the point of departure should be 
the best of what the pupil already enjoys, or, at farthest, something 
really good that yet has kinship with or likeness to the pernicious 
reading matter for which the pupil may unfortunately have ac- 
quired a taste. Those of the pupils who take to reading should be 
encouraged to read much, reporting title and author, and making 
oral—and occasional written—reports of the plot and of the charm, 
as it appeals to them, of the works they read. Should two readers 
of the same work express opposite opinions, let them sometimes 
try in oral debate to convince the class of the validity of their 
respective judgments.* This sort of thing may lead to written 
persuasive discourse later. : 

As the year passes the instructor may be more and more criti- 
cal of tke oral and written language of the pupils, bringing them 
to feel its defects in comparison with the beauty and perfection 
of what they read, and thus awakening their aesthetic feeling in | 
regard to their own utterances, yet always making clearness the 
chief consideration and leaving elegance and forcibleness in a 
secondary position, being assured that the growing exsthetic judg- 
ment of youth will in time care for these things. 

If a pupil is markedly disinclined toward reading, a minimum of 
outside reading should be assigned to him—say, from one to three 





debating upon questions as to which an ariificial enthusiasm for one 
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*This seems to me to be much more wholesome than the usual school 
side or the other is worked up. 
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books or selections in the course of the year—but redoubled effort 
should be made to learn his tastes and to get something for him 
that will appeal to him. With some young people one may have to 
begin with what is not properly literature at all, but perhaps 
descriptions of physical and mechanical constructions, in which 
a certain class of practical minds seem greatly interested. Per- 
haps the minds of some can be cultivated and enlarged by architec- 
ture, where literature seems to fail; but in such cases such litera- 
ture as Ruskin’s may later be enjoyed, and thus the door opened 
into the realm of true literature. 

While throughout the year as much as one hour a week might 
well be devoted to the work common to the whole class, the greater 
part of the work should be adapted to the individual needs and 
tastes of the pupil. 

So far as possible pictorial and plastic art should be used to 
reinforce the esthetic impression produced by literature, and it 
would be well indeed if there could also be, as part of the year’s 
work in literature and esthetics, a series of music recitals with 
simple explanatory introductions. 

The work in literature and esthetics must be mainly literature, 
not merely because it constitutes a broader avenue of culture, and 
because those who leave school at the end of this year can most 
readily follow up this line of culture, but also because it is easier 
and less expensive to get literature properly taught in the average 
community than it is to have other departments of esthetic culture 
properly presented; but music, painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture may all play their part in the great city high schools, and the 
secondary transition departments should have the same facilities 
as the high school proper, or school for adolescents. 

It goes without saying that while it may be possible for large 
classes in science and history to be met by single instructors in 
the secondary transition department, the class in literature, if 
large, should be divided into small sections; yet if the divisions 
are not formed until the first fortnight has elapsed, the tastes, ac- 
quirements and dispositions of the pupils may be so far taken ac- 
count of as to group together fairly large sections in which there 
will be considerable homogeneity. Too great likeness among the 
pupils of a given section is of course undesirable. 

d. A Course in Physical Culture. 

This should be alloted a period a day, or three periods a week 
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at least, should be directed by a thoroughly competent physical 
director, and should be individually adapted to the several needs 
of the different pupils, although as far as possible there should be 
work in which all the boys could take part together (and similarly 
for the girls). Part of this training might be by means of games; 
but the great purpose of physical development for all should not be 
subordinated to grouping the boys for those games for which at 
the outset they might be respectively best fitted. The great en- 
deavor should be to get the young people started in good physical 
habits of life and to build up for them strong and healthy bodies, 
trained to a ready and effective response to the will. 

e. A Course in Free-Hand Drawing, Music or some other kind 
of Art-Work to be pursued at least twice a week, if an art course 
should not be taken as the elective. 

2. Elective Course. 

One exercise a day or at least four a week should be devoted to 
a subject chosen by the pupil himself in consultation with his 
parents. To this subject he should devote himself earnestly, giving 
as much time to it, in school or out, as the nature of the subject 
might demand. This subject might be a foreign language, or 
mathematics, or some such branch of fine art as music or painting, 
or some practical art or group of arts such as commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, or two or more of 
these, cooking, sewing, wood work, turning, carpentry, iron work, 
etc, 

3. Optional Course. 

An optional elective might be added to the required one, to be 
pursued in school or out, by such students as might have excep- 
tional strength and robust health. 

©. A Program for this year’s work might be arranged as fol- 
lows: 

8.30— 9.00 Morning Exercises. 

9.00— 9.45 Science Course. 

9.50—11.10 Elective Course. 

11.15—12.00 History Course. 

2.00— 2.45 Literature & Esthetics Course. 

2.50— 4.00 Systematic Physical Culture, 3 times a week. 
Art (Drawing, Painting or Music), etc. twice a 
week. 
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This program allows two hours intermission in the middle of 
the day, and then makes the school day (including the last hour 
for physical culture) last until about four o’clock. It will be 
noticed, however, that nearly an hour and a half is provided for 
the elective subject so that there would be little need for much 
home work in the subject, and no need for it in any of the other 
subjects, except the outside reading in the literature course (most 
of which would be optional). In winter, when the days are short, 
the middle of the day, thus left free, is the most desirable time for 
freedom to be out of doors, and in the early fall there would be 
plenty of day light after four. The plan provides that practically 
all the work be done in school, except an indefinite amount of 
reading for the evening, which would provide an interesting and 
enjoyable way of spending the evening leisure. When the absence 
of home preparation is considered, it will be seen that the school 
day should not be regarded as a long one; especially when the long 
noon recess, the long period for physical culture (only a part of 
which would be given to prescribed physical drill), and the inter- 
mission periods are considered. One reason for concentrating the 
work at the school is that the high grade of qualification required 
of those giving the instruction, in the synoptic courses in science 
and history especially, would make it improbable that small vil- 
lages could provide the instruction. This would tend toward the 
establishment of these secondary transition schools only in the 
larger towns, to which the youth might come from outlying dis- 
tricts miles away. In such cases they should be kept occupied 
while in school, their school work should take five or six hours a 
day, but they should not have it to attend to when at home, ex- 
cept for an hour or so in the evening, after the chores, the home 
duties, were disposed of. 








American Notes—Editorial 


The development of vocational education in the public schools of the 
United States is the direct result of the necessities of our more and 
more complex civilization. In fact this is true of our whole educa- 
tional system. It is but a reflection of our progress from the simplest 
beginnings to the intricate and diversified life of the body-politic of 
today. Less than three hundred years ago the chief problems of the 
handful of people of the Caucasian race who were just gaining a 
foothold in this new world, were the purely physical problems of 
clearing the land, building roads and fences, and getting a subsistance 
from the soil and the sea. A few ministers and leaders were needed, 
of a higher order of culture than was required for these material 
tasks and so Harvard College and the village schoolmaster were “dis- 
covered.” More and more as time went on, the broadening life of 
the colonies developed the need of higher training. Doctors, lawyers 
and a larger supply of teachers were needed, and the academies, other 
colleges besides Harvard, and many private schools, sprang into being. 
Presently it was seen that the proper training of its citizens was a 
vital interest of the State itself, and education was made compulsory 
and a public school system supported by public funds was established. 
The high schools are a comparatively recent addition to the system; 
and these were followed by the state colleges and universities. By 
this time so many needs have arisen, growing out of the intricate 
relations of the various classes of people, with their highly specialized 
activities, that vocational training becomes a necessity. Skilled ar- 
tisans are required to render the labors of the workers in all sorts of 
industries efficient, to make possible the greatest and best production 
at the lowest cost. We are now at the beginning of a great educational 
movement for specialized training which can no more be set back than 
can the tides of the ocean or the hands of time. It is foolish therefore 
to think that there is a controversy between the cultural education and 
the vocational education. These are both organic parts of our system. 
Both are necessary and will exist side by side and go on developing 
until humanity-shall be perfected. It is the privilege of the educators 
of today to witness, take part in, to direct and bring to full fruition 
this great, comprehensive, practical movement of the educational life 
of the race toward efficiency in all lines of human endeavor. 





As we were writing the above paragraph we received from the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, a letter in 
reference to the Report of the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
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tional Education from which our readers will be glad to have us quote 
a few sentences. “While Europe is killing off its trained workers, this 
Report proposes a plan for the training of workers in this country, 
which, if carried out, will mark the greatest educational advance to be 
made anywhere in the world in the immediate future. The great- 
est resource of any nation is the undeveloped skill and voca- 
tional possibilities of its population. We must work this as indus- 
triously as we have worked our water power, our mines, our fields and 
our forests, but with less waste and more intelligence. In this whole 
country according to the investigations made by the commission, there 
are fewer trade schools than exist in the now unfortunate little German 
kingdom of Bavaria, with a population but little greater than that of 
New York City. Until the outbreak of the European war, more work- 
ers were being trained at public expense in the City of Munich than in 
all the larger cities of the United States put together, although these 
American cities include a population of 12,000,000. For millions of 
people, life has been narrowed and sombered by the fact that the cost 
of life’s necessities has increased more rapidly than their earning 
power. Their earning power can be increased only by vocational ex- 
pertness and efficiency and that can only be promoted by education. 
In the last analysis vocational training is admitted by the greatest 
minds of every land to be a wise business investment, perhaps the 
wisest of all. It is even more short-sighted of the State and nation to 
neglect these investments, since national success is dependent not all 
alone on returns in dollars and cents, but in civic and social well-being. 

As a part of this Report is the draft of the bill which has been pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Honorable Hoke Smith, Chairman of the 
Commission, and in the House, by Representative Hughes. Summar- 
ized the bill provides for the needs of vocational education through the 
medium of the national grants, in aid of State enterprise, and denied 
to states which are not enterprising. These Federal grants are to be 
made for instruction in agriculture and the trades and industries, and 
for the training of teachers of agricultural, trade, industrial and home 
economics subjects. The proposed educational plans are very compre- 
hensive. The Report emphasizes the fact that the words “agricultural 
education” as frequently used_in it, include education for the 
farm home as well as for the farm itself. The federal grants 
proposed are large, and, if the bill becomes a law, will put 
the United States in line with the most progressive nations 
of the world so far as the truly practical education of its youth goes. 
We have not been so situated of late years. The total Federal expendi- 
ture increases to a maximum of $7,000,000 a year in 1924, to be appor- 
tioned only among such states as meet the requirements of the plan, by 
themselves appropriating complementary sums for similar purposes. 
Thus the bill not only provides for a generous expenditure of Federal 
money, but is intended to stimulate such expenditure by the States.” 
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The Superintendent of Schools in one of our large eastern cities 
instructed the teachers at the opening of the schools in September, to 
avoid discussions of the European war and its horrors, during school 
hours and in the classroom. We have reason to believe that many 
other school officials in various parts of the United States took the 
same view of the proprieties and promulgated similar instructions. 
But now comes forward a distinguished professor of psychology and 
pedagogy, with a vigorous denunciation of such squeamishness, 
“Never,” he says, “was there such an opportunity to broaden our 
political and historical horizon, make ourselves in a new sense world- 
citizens, and bring home to the rising generation a sense of the hor- 
rors of war; and to our young people the lessons of peace. Every 
pedagogic instinct protests against the purblind, pusillanimous super- 
intendents here and there who are now forbidding all reference to 
the war in the schools, thus still further isolating them from life. 
Such orders are an insult to the intelligence of teachers, because it 
is assumed that they cannot show maps, tell facts, utilize the intense 
interest of pupils in history, geography, and almost every school 
subject which are all involved in the topic; or that they cannot state 
the claims of each combatant without taking sides. Was there ever 
such an anti-pedagogic attempt to build a water-tight compartment 
between school and life? Or a greater sin against the Holy Ghost of 
education?” These are vigorous words; and “where the doctors dis- 
agree who shall decide ?” 

In the interests of truth as between the holders of these two appar- 
ently antagonistic opinions we venture to suggest that the Superin- 
tendents who have asked their teachers to speak guardedly upon the 
war topic in the school room, assumed the possession of an ordinary 
amount of common sense by those to whom these instructions were 
addressed. The facts about the progress of events at the seat of the 
war are a common possession of both old and young as soon as the 
daily papers present them. The eager minds of the young people 
will probably get them fully as soon as their teachers and elders. 
More or less of the horrors of the war will come to their attention 
sooner or later, and when everybody is talking them over it would 
be absurd for parents or teachers to expect to entirely conceal them. 
There can be no possible objection to utilizing the interest aroused 
by the conflict, in the changes in the geography of Europe and in the 
history of the world. These are all proper subjects of discussion any- 
where and everywhere, and they are the particular concern of the 
schoolroom. But when we come to the question of which nation is 
responsible for the war? and when revolting details of blood and 
carnage are revealed in the daily news, then we may well go slow in 
taking sides or in taking time, which is all too short for the positive 
and constructive work of the schools, for the expression of partisan 
sympathies or the description of things that would better be dropped 
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out of view as much, and as soon, as possible. The matter is a ques- 
tion of proprieties. Where the pupils are of various nationalities 
partisanship on the part of the teacher would be inappropriate and 
harmfully divisive. And as for the atrocities and horrors we are 
emphatically of the opinion that the more “water-tight compartments” 
we are able to construct to shut off our pure minded young people 
from such works of the Devil, the better. If any theorist thinks the 
sight and sound of such things good for the schools because they are 
a part of life we would recommend him to organize parties of school 
children to visit the police courts, the rum shops, and the slaughter 
houses. 


We have a national Thanksgiving Day which has become distinctly 
a day for the home, with family reunions, rejoicings and feastings. 
Why not this year have, by appointment of the President and the 
Governors, a national Giving Day? On this day, thus appointed and 
so nationally advertised, let it be the aim to have every man, woman 
and child in the United States give something, however small the 
gift, for the alleviation of the need, distress, suffering and deprivation 
of the victims of war in Europe. 

Our own fortunate land is at peace with all the world; it is a 
Christian land; our sympathies have been deeply touched by the 
sufferings of old and young of all classes in the war-cursed countries 
across the sea. We are told that Nature has been particularly lavish 
with her bounties within our borders this year. We have something 
like one hundred million bushels more than the largest previous crops 
of both wheat and corn :—a wealth of resources which when expressed 
in figures staggers the comprehension of the ordinary reader. We 
ought to give some of this great wealth that the bounteous Giver has 
given to us, to relieve the awful need of our fellow men, women and 
children who have lost their all. We ought to stretch out our “hands 
across the sea” in glad, loving, christian ministration. It would be 
a blessed service and a mighty influence to counteract the dreadful 
curse which the cruel war has brought upon the earth. It would 
do more than anything else possibly could do to bring about a univer- 
sal sense of human brotherhood and the desire for a lasting peace. 
Let us have a National Giving Day. It might well be appointed for 
December 25th, the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 


With a special appropriation from Congress, the United States 
Bureau of Education has just begun the work of investigation and 
promotion of home and school gardens. The new division will be 
under the direction of a specialist in school gardening and an assis- 
tant, both of whom are to be experts in this form of educational 
activity. Miss Ethel Gowans, a graduate of the New York State 
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College of Agriculture at Ithaca, N. Y., is temporarily in charge of 
the work. 

By means of personal visitation, correspondence, and publications 
it is the plan of the Bureau to co-operate with school boards through- 
out the United States in school and home garden work. Investi- 
gation has already shown that many cities have made considerable 
progress in school gardens, but practically no information on the 
subject is available. The first task of the division will be to supply 
this information. 

Eventually it is hoped that every city school will have a teacher 
employed twelve months in the year who knows gardening both theo- 
retically and practically. During the school year this teacher will 
give instruction in nature study, elementary science and gardening 
in the morning and in the afternoon direct the gardens at the homes 
of the children. During the summer vacation the teacher will devote 
all the time to directing the garden work. 

The close supervision that such a teacher will be able to give will 
insure greater success for the gardens and will familiarize the children 
with the problems of plant production and utilization. By a co- 
operative method all surplus vegetables and fruits will either be mar- 
keted or canned and preserved for sale. 


During the winter months the school board of Sterling, Colo., offers 
a short course for farmers and farmer’ wives and for boys and girls 
or men and women in the community who are interested in black- 
smithery, carpentry, gasolene engines, farm accounts, dressmaking, 
cooking, household managing, etc. These courses are taught by prac- 
tical people chosen from among the most successful in the community. 
During the term 1913-14 the registration reached over 100. The 
people of the community are encouraged to bring their problems to 
the school and to go to work on them; when they reach a point 
where they need assistance, the person in charge of the course helps 
them as the case may demand, and the work goes on without the neces- 
sity of waiting for a class or wasting time upon points which are 
already familiar to the student. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., school board has adopted the recommendation 
of the superintendent and high-school principal that an experienced 
and competent female teacher adviser be employed to have general 
out-of-door oversight of high-school girls. The duties of such teacher 
include personal conference with mothers in the homes, and with the 
students themselves, the determining of causes for failure in studies, 
for dropping out of school, advising on personal matters, securing safe 
and proper employment for those forced to leave school, conferring 
with employers, and, in general, acting as helper and adviser on all 
matters pertaining to the educational and personal welfare of high- 
school girls. 
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Foreign Notes 


PEASANT INDUSTRIES.—The promotion of peasant industries forms 
an interesting feature of the systems of industrial education in many 
European countries. The aim is to educate the people of each dis- 
trict in an inheritance of art and industry received from their ances- 
tors for the benefit of the individuals and the good of the State. 
Schools having this purpose are found all over Bavaria. To quote 
a recent article “wherever an ancient home industry existed in any 
secluded village, the State has stepped in to lessen the penury of the 
peasants by promoting that home industry and the sale of the 
produce. Five of these State ventures are devoted to women’s work. 

Some of the schools are attached to technical institutions, but the 
majority are independent. An example of the latter is the school 
for ceramics at Landshut. Some of the schools have a building of 
their own; others are held “in the large room of the village inn”. To 
test the efficiency of the teaching and the saleableness of the work 
produced, the State itself sells the produce of the schools and pays 
the pupils for work done. Competition with existing local industries 
is avoided. The State aims at creating its own market by the educa- 
tion of public taste, striving to prove that beauty and suitability can 
be combined and placed within the reach of the slenderest purse. 
Nothing obsolete is made and modern exaggerations are carefully ex- 
cluded. There is no production of trash. Exhibitions, for sale and 
order and to bring the work to public notice, are therefore a very 
definite part of the system. The State has a permanent depot for 
this purpose in Munich, under the direction of a competent woman. 
The schools also exhibit in other towns whenever opportunity offers. 

The organization of peasant industries under State and local aid 
is a striking factor in the economic life and progress of Russia. 
Recent investigations show that there are more than 8,000,000 of the 
inhabitants of European Russia whose time is shared between agri- 
culture and some form of industrial handicraft, meaning by this term 
the production of some sort of merchandise for sale, not for use in 
the family of the producer; and about 4,000,000, or thereabouts, 
whose whole time is engaged in handicrafts and small machine in- 
dustries not grouped in the modern factory system. Many provincial 
and district zemstvos supply the koustari (peasants) with raw 
material, and with financial aid. 

The interests of the koustarnui industry are intrusted to the depart- 
ment of rural economy and statistics of the ministry of agriculture. ° 

This department employs a special staff of experts in different 
branches of peasant work, has 12 technical schools managed by State 
instructors, lends money on long credit, subsidizes stores and work- 
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shops, publishes albums of drawings and designs, organizes exhibi- 
tions, and helps to maintain the St. Petersburg Koustarnui Musuem, 
started by the Government in 1909. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF TECHNICAL Epucation.—A recent report 
on technical education in Europe by Mr. Smail, director of vocational 
training in London, institutes the following comparisons: 

In Germany the apprenticeship problem is, if not completely solved, 
at least reasonably adjusted to present-day requirements, and the 
compulsory continuation school is an integral part of this adjustment ; 
further, the courses are applied in every section to the occupation of 
the student, who is prevented from wasting his efforts on subjects 
entirely unsuited to, or only partially bearing upon his career. Loop- 
holes for culture do exist, however. Finally the teachers are specially 
trained and are able to put more definite knowledge into their teach- 
ing than is frequently the case with us. The far-reaching efforts of 
this training are obvious. Munich boys will generally receive nine 
hours per week instruction for four years or approximately 1,500 
hours of continuation instruction. The average attendance for those, 
who enroll in England is 58 hours per annum; on the assumption 
that they attend two years they would receive 116 hours continuation 
instruction. If all boys in England received this amount of instruc- 
tion the comparison would be sufficiently startling, but when it is 
borne in mind that only 13 per cent. of the possible population be- 
tween 14 and 17 years of age are directly known to be under educa- 
tion during these vastly important formative years the comparison 
becomes alarming. Germany is spending more money per head than 
Britain on this form of education, but with the system in force her 
expenditure is far more economical and efficient. 

With respect to the day trade schools of Paris, the same report says: 

In them are trained those who will lead the trade, as workmen, fore- 
men and managers. Students who leave after three or four ‘year’s 
training immediately obtain employment at journeymen’s or im- 
prover’s wages. A high standard of mechanical] skill is secured owing 
to the very definite aim of the schools, the excellence of the teaching 
and the large amount of time devoted to workshop practice in ex- 
tensively equipped workshops. The whole atmosphere of these schools 
approximates to that of industrial life and this is aided by the prac- 
tice of requiring pupils of all courses to work together in the work- 
shops. Practical work is carried out for real and useful purposes 
although it is not sold. In consequence the schools are costly to main- 
tain. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR STUDENTS OF SEconpARY ScHooLs.—For 
the current year the Oxford local examinations were held in 
41 centres, in or near London, 351 in the provinces and 13 abroad. 
The last centres were distributed as follows: New Zealand 3, Natal, 
St. Kitts, W. I., Behamas, Malta, Hongkong, and the mission settle- 
ment at Chefoo, one each; Belgium 4, for the benefit of the convent 
schools for girls, which are attended by many English pupils. 

The class list of the Cambridge local examinations held in July 
shows that the total number of candidates entered was 8,942 ex- 
clusive of 547 who were examined at colonial centres. 


Canapa.—The recommendations of the Commission on Industrial 
and Technical Education have not yet been carried into effect, but 
their influence is apparent in a bill passed in 1913 which appropriates 
$10,000,000 from the consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada to be 
paid out during the period of ten years dating from March 31, 1914. 
This amount is for the purpose of aiding and advancing the farming 
industry by instruction in agriculture including the work to be car- 
ried on by veterinary colleges. The fund will be applied under the 
direction of the Minister of Agriculture, the author of the bill, 


A. BB. 











Book Notices 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. By Charles K. Taylor. Philadelphia, 
The John C. Winston Co, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00 net. 


This is a practical and most serviceable book, by the director of 
moral education in the Philadelphia schools. It is a graded school course. 
“Correlating lessons in general morals, citizenship, domestic science, 
physical training, vocational guidance, and recreation.” For children of 
six and seven years, he discusses punctuality, obedience, respect, cleanli- 
ness, truth, courage, kindness to animals, ete. For children of 
eight years manners, honesty, fairness, self-control, games and 
plays, etc. And this continues clear on up to the end of the fourteenth 
year. This will be an invaluable handbook for teachers, for it is full of 
clear, sensible, practical advice and suggestions by one who has tried out 
in the school room all that is here offered. It is all ripe fruit and of the 
very best quality. We wish every teacher and mother might read this 
book, weigh its suggestions and act upon them. 


THE MONTESSORI PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, By E. P. Culver- 
well. John Martin’s House, Inc. New York. 

Here is a strong, illuminating book by the Professor of Education 
in the University of Dublin, which deserves careful reading by all thought- 
ful educators. It is a very careful measuring of the worth of what is 
called the Montessori method, which he looks upon with great favor, but 
declares is still “but in the making.” The name of Dr. Maria Montessori 
of Rome will yet stand beside those of Froebel and Pestalozzi, for her 
wonderful work in teaching children under seven years, in his opinion. 
Her method is “founded on the idea of liberty,” and unites physiological 
and psychological laws better than any other. We commend these eight 
chapters full of excellent instruction on such subjects as: spontaneity, 
physiological education, the principles of liberty, character and discipline. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL BIOLOGY. By 
Prof. James F. Abbott. New York. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this solid volume is Professor of Zodlogy in Washing- 
ton University. He here endeavors to present in an elementary way and 
very successfully, “some of the fundamental generalizations that are the 
product of modern research in biology.” While he believes in the stu- 
dent getting knowledge at first hand, yet the field is so broad that there 
seems to be a need for such a book as this “to supply a background for 
a laboratory course in biology.” It will also supplement facts acquired 
in such a course. The titles of some of the nine chapters are: “Living 
Substance, Metabolism, Growth, Ontogenesis, Variation and Heredity, 
Organic Response and Species and Their Origin. The general reader as 
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well as student will find much valuable and interesting matter in these 


pages, The illustrations are very numerous, often strikingly original 
and instructive, 


ARMS AND INDUSTRY. A Study of the Foundations of Interna- 
tional Polity. By Norman Angell, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 


This is another thoughtful and suggestive book by the author of “The 
Great Illusion.” That book arrested the attention of the political think- 
ers of the world. It was a tremendous arraignment of standing armies 
and navies, Mr, Angell is an original, profound, lucid thinker, In this 
book he shows, with great clearness, the nature of “those forces which 
are transforming the relationship of states and nations,” and the “in- 
teraction of material and moral forces in politics,” He shows that “the 
civilized world has become, not merely economically, but morally and in- 
tellectually, interdependent.” The nations are all bound up together. 
What hurts one hurts all, Conquest may injure the conqueror more than 
it helps him, War is folly and worse in our time, Mr, Angell has done 
the world a great service, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Alice Meynell, F. G. Browne & Co. Chicago. 
Herbert & Daniel. London, Price, 90 cents, net. 


This is a volume of The Regent Library, a very delightful series of 
books giving in compact, condensed form the choicest portions of the 
writings of Wordsworth, Cowper, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Richardson, 
Charles Dickens, Jane Austen, George Eliot, etc., etc. Dr. Johnson was 
as great in mind as he was in body. His intellect worked with the pre- 
cision of a machine, His ideas are sensible, practical, clearly reasoned 
and very carefully balanced, He was unjust to Milton, but he rendered a 
great service to Shakespeare, Everyone should read his admirable reflec- 
tions in “The Idler,” “The Rambler” and “Rasselas.” His dictionary was 
a colossal labor to which his countrymen are much indebted, And his 
conversations, preserved by Boswell, render him immortal. The introduc- 
tory essay by G, K. Chesterton is incisive and illuminating. 


SELECTED LYRICS FROM WORDSWORTH, KEATS AND SHELLEY. 
Edited by Charles S, Thomas, Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, 25 cents, 


In this little book of 130 pages one finds the choicest and most beau- 
tiful expression of these great masters of lyrical composition, The poems 
as here given are the ones designated for “study” by the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Requirements in English. The twenty-six pages of 
notes are sufficient to meet all demands, The editor, the accomplished 
head of the English department, Newton High School, acknowledges large 
indebtedness to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. The selections are exquisite 


and full of rich life and beauty, We wish the young would commit many 
ef them to memory. 
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CROMWELL. By Esse V. Hathaway.: Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago. 
_ Cromwell —.“England’s uncrowned king” — is indeed a name to con- 
jure with. This book — latest in their “Little Lives of Great Men” series 
— gives a vivid portrayal of one who surmounted all obstacles and made 
England powerful at home and respected abroad, A man of iron will and 
sinew, a stern, but whole-souled Christian, he rose equal to every emer- 
gency, rode rough-shod over all opposition and turned every defeat into 
victory. Cromwell was great at all points, as father, Christian, soldier, 
statesman, philanthropist. England’s debt to him is very great. This 
little book is quite well illustrated and deserves wide reading, 


Wentworth-Smith Mathematical Series. ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. By 
George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith, 12 mo, cloth, 442 pages, 
with diagrams, $1.20. Ginn and Company. 

This. book is designed to cover all the topics demanded for entrance 
to college and all the work required for the boy or girl who is preparing 
directly for any-trade or industry. It is in every sense a new work and 
is constructed on entitely modern lines. In brief, it stands for interest, 
for sane applications, for thorough drill, for facility in the manipulation 
of those forms that the student must use if he is to go further in math- 


ematics, and for the latest and best in the matter of arrangement and 
grading. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Price, $1.50. 
' This is the Student’s Cambridge Edition, and has been very carefully 
and well edited by William Vaughn Moody. Milton stands forth as one 
of the greatest poets of England and one of the great poets of all time, 
Mr, Moody well says: “His is the organ voice of England.” The poet 
stands as it were on a mountain-top and speaks in kingly tones. We listen 
and admire his “majesty of utterance.” In this volume his great, sad, 
often bitter life is duly set forth. And enough is said about each poem 
—— eleven double pages about “Paradise Lost”—so that we understand the 
time when and the place where it was written, and under what circum- 
stances. Altogether it makes a substantial volume of 450 broad pages. 
Every student should own and ‘study it. Just now we hear him saying 


to a great soldier, Lord Fairfax, “For what can war but endless war still 
breed ?” 


TEN SEX TALKS TO BOYS, By Irving D. Steinhardt, M. D. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


Here is a, wise, practical book, by a somewhat voluminous med- 
ical writer, on 9 subject. of vital importance to every boy approaching 
puberty. It deals. directly with the matter of sex. It answers the 
questions which a boy wishes tovknow about yet dislikes to ask his 
father, and which fathers and teachers too often. ‘neglect to “inform 
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him about until he learns from someone who may treat a sacred sub- 
ject, vilely, This book gives him full information in plain, sensible, 
straightforward terms, and warns him against the awful dangers from 
gonorrhea, syphilis and masturbation, It is a thoroughly good book. 


ECONOMICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. By John Haynes, Ph. D. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This is one of the Riverside Educational monographs. It discusses 
the subject under such heads as: “The Need of Economie Knowledge,” 
“The Present Status of Economies in the Secondary School,” “Methods of 
Teaching Economics,” ete, It is the result of much study, reading and 
gathering of material bearing on the subject. 


DEMOCRACY’S HIGH SCHOOL. By Principal William D. Lewis. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This is another of these Educational Monographs by a prominent 
Philadelphia school man, He discusses the subject as follows: “A Social 
View of the High School,” “The High School and the Boy, —the Girl; — 
the College,” and “The Administration of the Course of Study.” Theodore 
Roosevelt endorses Principal Lewis’s views in his most hearty, earnest 
manner. 


BEHIND THE GARDEN WALL. By Robert Wallace. Illustrated by 
Elsinore R. Crowell. Paul Elder & Company, 

A charming, though fanciful, gift book for a child. Illustrated in 
colors, with decorated cover and borders. 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. By Sam- 
uel Bannister Harding, Ph. D., Professor of European History, Indiana 
University, Cloth, 8 vo, 800 pages, with 60 maps and 198 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50, American Book Company. 

While based on the author's previous Essentials in Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern History, in the present volume the plan has been so reorganized, the 
scope so extended, and the matter so largely rewritten, that the result 
is practically a new book, The treatment reflects the suggestions of 
many teachers who have used the previous work in their classes. The 
aim of this book has been to increase the emphasis on social, industrial, 
and cultural topics, and to enable the student to understand the modern 
conditions and tendencies, The narrative is brought fully up-to-date, 
ineluding such recent events as the British Parliament Act of 1911, the 
Italian-Turkish War, and the Balkan War, 1912-1913. Each topie is made 
definite and concrete, and such important subjects as the Unification of 
Italy, and the Unification of Germany, are treated in separate chapters. 
The teaching apparatus has been made as useful as possible by the at- 
rangement and the typography of the text, and by the addition of 
chronological tables, lists of important dates, suggestive topics*and queés- 
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tions for the pupil to investigate and brief directions for general read- 
ing, Adequate illustrations and maps are inserted profusely throughout 
the text, Variety and color are imparted to the narrative by frequent 
quotations from the sources, and by striking characterizations from 
modern works. 


WATKINS’S PUBLIC SPEAKING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Dwight 
Everett Watkins, A, M., Professor of Public Speaking and Instructor in 
English Literature, Knox College, Cloth, 12 mo, 183 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents, American Book Company. 


This book provides an all-round systematic training in expression, 
which has been prepared particularly for pupils in high schools, It dis- 
cusses simply and clearly the fundamental principles of a good delivery, 
it gives examples illustrating these principles, and it provides numerous 
exercises for practice. It presents various phases of the work at inter- 
vals and by easy stages, and develops the voice and action simultaneous- 
ly, The many illustrations, showing the positions the pupil should take 
and the gestures he should make, are unusually helpful because they have 
been reproduced from actual photographs, The numerous cautions in- 
serted throughout guard the pupil against the more common errors in 
action and vocalization. The exercises at the close of the several lessons 
present a simple but adequate system of vocal and physical culture. The 
illustrative selections have been taken from well-known addresses, 
speeches, and writings, and are limited to the best models. 


Periodical Notes 


In the Journal of the American Medical Association for Oct. 17, there is an 
article about the eyes, which every teacher, parent and school official should 
read. The importance of the subject is indicated by the statement that ‘“‘There 
are about 300,000 blind people in the United States. It costs about $15,000,000 
a year to support them. Probably 75 per cent. of this blindness is due te two 
causes, sore eyes at birth and neglected eyes during early school life.” 

The timely and varied table of contents of the October issue of The North 
American Review at once compels attention and interest. The editor writes 
under the caption ‘“‘Uphold the President’’, with the sub-title ‘“‘Disarmament the 
Goal,’’ and makes a fine appeal to the American people. 

“As a pastime dancing is capable of becoming the most potent influence 
in favor of national health and beauty that America ever had,” declares Troy 
Kinney in his article on ‘“‘The Dance’”’ in the October Century. 

Miss Madeleine Z. Doty who spent a week last November in the State 
Prison for Women in Albany makes the October Cehtury valuable with the 
account of her experiment and what it brought to light. 

The following brief extract from a much-needed plea for the child by 
Simeon Strunsky in the October Atlantic Monthly, should allure our readers 
to buy and read the entire article: “An exceedingly complex subject, this ques- 
tion of the freedom of the child. I am not sure that I understand it. Neither 
am I sure that the militant advocates of the freedom of the child understand it. 
At any rate, in so many arguments about the rights of the child, I find a lurking 
argument for the rights of the parents as against the child. The great impli- 
eation seems to be that the modern way for a mother to love her children is 
to have the teacher love them for her. The modern way to train the child is to 
deny him the indulgences which the child, as the victim of several tens of 
thousands of years of foolish practice, has jearned to expect from his parents. 
* * * No fetters must be imposed upon Harold’s personality when he is study- 
ing the date of the discovery of America, but there are rigorous limitations on 
the number of minutes he is to frolic with me in bed or to interrupt me at the 

when I am engaged in rapping out copy which the world could spare 
much more easily than rold’s soul can spare a half-hour of communion 


with me.” 


